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EDITORIAL 


IMPROVING CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Journal this month takes for its symposium the contribution of 
curriculum assistants and department heads to the improvement of the 
curriculum and instruction in secondary schools. While the principal as- 
sumes major responsibility for the quality of the educational program in 
the school, the size of his job requires that he delegate some duties. Which 
functions he will himself perform and which he will delegate becomes one 
of his most critical decisions. 

The secondary school administrator plays three main roles (1) as a 
manager, (2) as a harmonizer and stabilizer, and (3) as an innovator. As 
a manager, he executes established policies, attending to the many impor- 
tant details necessary thereto. In his role as harmonizer and stabilizer he 
attempts to maintain the integrity of the institution in the face of a con- 
stant stream of disruptive forces both from within and from without. He 
must ameliorate conflicting interests, trying to maintain the morale, per- 
sonal happiness, and security of all whose lives touch or are touched by the 
school. In this role, he tries to restore and to maintain the equilibrium of 
the school which is continually disturbed by many dynamic and often con- 
flicting forces. As innovator, he attempts to introduce change and to pro- 
mote continuous improvement in the educational program of the school. 
Any one of these roles may occupy the full attention of the principal. The 
demands of each role can be, and often are, contradictory. Typically, a 
principal leans in the direction of becoming pre-occupied with one or an- 
other of these roles, delegating the other two to subordinates. 

In promoting improvement in teaching and in the curriculum, the prin- 
cipal acts mainly in the role of innovator. The symposium includes ex- 
amples in which the principal assumes primary responsibility in this realm, 
and others in which he delegates it to assistants, either to full-time ad- 
ministrative officers or to part-time department heads. The alternative 
chosen may be due to his own preferences, to the policy of the school sys- 
tem, or to both. 

The symposium should possess timely interest for the issue as to 
whether the principal himself should assume major responsibility for in- 
structional improvement or whether he should delegate it has not yet been 
resolved. If delegated, should it be to a vice-principal, a curriculum as- 
sistant, or to department heads in their respective fields? Advocates of each 
of these alternatives are included in the symposium. It may be that the best 
solution will vary from school to school and from system to system. Or it 
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may be that in the long run, one of the methods will demonstrate its su- 
periority for most situations. 

Considerable evidence suggests that inevitable daily pressures push the 
principal in the direction of emphasizing the managing and harmonizing 
aspects of his job rather than the innovating side. The evidence also in- 
dicates that this is not in accord with the principal’s own wishes, those of 
his administrative superiors or of his teachers. 

A major and persistent problem, then, emerges as to how the principal 
can perform more adequately his role as improver of the curriculum and 
instruction. The symposium reports the solutions of several school systems. 
In some instances the principal has directly assumed leadership himself. In 
others it has devolved upon the vice-principal or a curriculum assistant, 
and in still others the department heads are chiefly relied upon. The collabo- 
rative efforts of all three may be required. In the modern secondary school, 
with its many specialized departments and offerings, problems of unifica- 
tion, co-ordination, and interdepartmental understanding rank high in any 
discussion of the needs of the high school. Careful thought and creative 
imagination will be required to solve these problems as the impending crisis 
in secondary education becomes more imminent. 

We extend appreciation to all of those who have contributed to the 
symposium this month, especially to Edward H. Redford, Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools, San Francisco, who has assumed 
the major role of co-ordination, with the able assistance of Morris Wil- 
liams, Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, San Francisco City Schools. 


R. N. B. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE A FUTURE 


The nation’s educational system is going through what the NEA’s Educational Policies 
Commission has called its third creative period. The phrase is used in the just-released 
EPC report, “Public Education and the Future of America.” 

The report says that the nation’s school system has made tremendous growth in the 
last 50 years, despite resistance and opposition. Some of the early attacks on education 
sound familiar even today—charges that it would upset social order and stability, that it 
is “atheistic and socialistic,” and the perennial that schools cost too much money, 





High School Teachers as 
Professional Recruiters* 
By WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 





Last year the Journal featured a symposium on recruitment for 
the teaching profession.as carried on in the high schools. Much of the 
information was speculative. This article by Dean Brownell is factual 
and clearly poses the challenge facing secondary school teachers and 
administrators. It portrays the large number of pupils of secondary 
school age who, if approached, would become candidates for teaching 
credentials. 

William A. Brownell is Dean, School of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. 





The study I am to describe is a simple one. It took me into a total of 
thirty-four high schools in the State where I saw nearly 5,000 selected 
seniors. From these students, I undertook to learn by means of a two-page 
question blank: (a) the extent to which regular high school teachers are 
recruiting new teachers for the profession, (b) the kind of information 
and advice, if any, they are giving about teaching as a career, and (c) 
something of the conception of teaching such graduating high school stu- 
dents entertain, whether or not they plan to teach. 

The population for which data can be presented numbers 4,312, divided 
almost equally between boys and girls, but with the former having a nu- 
merical advantage of ninety: 2,201 boys and 2,111 girls. (Table 1). Sev- 


TABLE 1 
POPULATION STUDIES 





Number of high schools visited 
Number of cities and communities 
Number of supposedly college-bound seniors seen (approximately) 5,000 
Number of usable returns 
Number of boys’ returns 
Number of girls’ returns 


*I am indebted to the University of California for funds to make this study, to the 
many school administrative officers for opening their schools to me, to Dr. Clinton C. Con- 
rad for help in the forerunner of this investigation, to Dr. Aubrey L. Berry for assisting me 
in locating co-operating high schools in the Los Angeles area, and to Mrs. M. D. Mac- 
Millan for comparable services in the Sacramento area. 
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eral hundred cases were eliminated. The largest number were lost because 
they could not satisfy the requirement that after graduation they should 
begin four years of college education. Other cases were lost because of 
failure to answer enough questions to make their blanks useful or, in a 
very few instances, because students had not taken the matter seriously. On 
the whole, however, their co-operation was excellent, and their interest, as 
disclosed both during the administration of the question blank and after- 
ward, was such as to warrant confidence in the honesty of their efforts and 
their replies. 

In each high school I met personally with the fifty to three hundred or 
more students who had been assembled in a large room, usually the audi- 
torium. Invitations to the meeting were extended only to those who in- 
tended to complete the program of a four-year institution, though they 
might first attend a junior college. As might have been expected, a number 
of students who could not meet this qualification nevertheless put in their 
appearance, and for a variety of reasons. In some places the local school 
official (e.g., principal or director of guidance) who introduced me was 
able to remove the blanks of such students without their knowledge, and in 
no other group did this school officer estimate the percent of irregular cases 
included as above ten. For the study as a whole it is probable that 95 per- 
cent of the blanks were furnished by seniors who will, or are at least able 
to, receive four more years of formal education. 

Students came to the session with no knowledge of its purpose. After 
they had received the blanks, I went through the items one by one, explain- 
ing each thoroughly and answering inquiries, so that I could be reasonably 
sure that all understood the kinds of information called for. Students did 
not sign their names, and they were able to satisfy themselves in other ways 
also of their complete anonymity. 

Before I present the findings or even reveal the questions asked, I think 
it important to point out just what I was endeavoring to learn, Let me 
start negatively. First, it was not my purpose to compare recruiting efforts 
in one high school or in one community with those in another. Instead, I 
was seeking the facts for a large sample of high schools taken together. 
In a word, | was making a survey. Second, it was not my purpose to get 
a complete picture of all the recruiting activities as set up in any school. 
To have done so, I should have had to examine into the presence or absence 
of Future Teachers organizations and the like, into the use made of Career 
Days, into the extent and nature of counseling respecting teaching fur- 
nished by the guidance services, and so on. While information concerning 
these and other ways of influencing high school students toward or away 
from careers in teaching is highly desirable, it could have been secured only 
by asking for far more time than I felt I was justified in requesting. 

In a word, then, I confined my inquiry to the part regular high school 
teachers are playing in finding new teachers for the schools, or, more pre- 
cisely, their part as perceived by their students ; and in the latter half of the 
blank I sought to discover some of the attitudes and information high 
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school seniors have concerning teaching regardless of the sources of these 
attitudes and this information. 

I am not sure how far one can generalize from the data secured on the 
situation in the State as a whole. I did visit thirty-four schools, as I have 
said, and they were located in twenty-seven cities or communities, distrib- 
uted from the Los Angeles area on the south to Santa Rosa and Petaluma 
on the north. In the middle coastal region five schools were represented ; 
in the central valley, ten. Two schools furnished 33 students each, and 
fourteen, 100 or fewer. Nine schools supplied 150 students or more 
each, the largest 392. There is obviously an imbalance in the number 
of schools with large and small student bodies, those with small enroll- 
ments being too few to guarantee a-truly representative sample. The 
smaller schools probably should have been drawn upon more completely. 
To have done so, however, would have required far more than the three 
weeks I had at my disposal. On the other hand, I would not know, even 
now, exactly how to constitute a truly representative group of high schools 
for this State, and for our purpose it was not imperative to do so. We need 
not go beyond our data, and we shall still have the reactions of a large 
number (4,312) of college-bound high school seniors. 


THE QUESTION BLANK 


To turn now to the question blank: After checking sex as “boy” or 
“girl” and entering the code number of the given high school, each student 
first indicated whether he had or had not decided upon the kind of work he 


would like to be doing at age 25. 

Question 2 asked: Have you ever thought you would like to teach? 

Questions 3 and 4, with their sub-parts, were designed to elicit infor- 
mation on the extent to which the regular high school teachers talked with 
students about teaching. It was made perfectly clear that principals, guid- 
ance and counseling personnel, and similar individuals were not to be con- 
sidered in answering these questions; rather, only the regular teachers of 
such subjects as history and mathematics. Question 3 asked whether such 
teachers had ever come to students to talk with them about teaching as a 
career ; question 4, whether students had ever gone voluntarily to teachers 
for this purpose. Sub-questions then asked what happened in the case of 
conversations: encouragement, discouragement, and reasons given by 
teachers. 

Questions 5 and 6 were included because of results obtained the year 
before from a trial run with an earlier form of the question blank. At that 
time interest in teachers’ salaries appeared over and over again in students’ 
replies. So, on the final question blank students were asked to select the 
bracket in which they thought the average annual salary of beginning teach- 
ers might be expected to fall for the first three years. The bracket limits 
were: $1500, $2500, $3500, $4500, over $5500, and no opinion. For com- 
parative purposes the same question with the same salary brackets was 
asked about the beginning salaries of lawyers. 
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Question 7 was an attempt to learn just how happy teachers appear to 
their students. The wording was, “In general, how well do you think teach- 
ers like to teach?” They checked: most are unhappy, about half and half, 
most are happy, and no opinion. 

Each student answered either question 8 or question 9. If he wanted 
to teach (whether or not he world), he answered question 8, giving the 
reasons. If he did not want to teach, he answered question 9, also giving 
the reasons. 


THE FINDINGS 


Interest in Teaching (Table 2) 


Approximately three-fourths of the students had decided upon their 
careers, the fraction being nearly the same for boys and for girls. Only 
one of each three of these boys apparently had considered teaching as a 


TABLE 2 
VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF SENIORS 





Interest in Teaching 


No Blank Totals 








Vocation Chosen 
990 1,632 
591 1,673 





Totals 1,581 3,305 


Vocation not Chosen 
311 558 
Girls 146 426 





Totals 457 ‘ 984 
Grand totals ... 2,240 2,038 11 4,289* 





* 23 did not indicate whether they had or had not chosen a vocation. 


possibility before choosing his vocation. The corresponding ratio for girls, 
as would be expected, was two out of three. 

Of the 558 boys who had not yet settled their vocational problems, 44 
percent were still thinking more or less seriously about teaching. The per- 
cent for the 426 girls in the same category was 65 percent. 

All in all, and at one stage or another, 2,240 of the 4,312 students, 
something over half, had debated the wisdom of entering the teaching pro- 
fession. No data were collected, however, to reveal how many of these 
2,240 high school graduates would the next year or subsequently enter upon 
programs of teacher preparation. 
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Extent of Voluntary Effort of Teachers in Recruiting (Table 3) 


A total of 689 of the 4,312 high school seniors, a little better than one 
in six, reported that teachers came to them of their own accord, without 
invitation, to talk with them about teaching as a career. One hundred 


TABLE 3 


EXTENT OF TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN RECRUITING STUDENTS 
WITH EXPRESSED INTEREST IN TEACHING 





Number of Number Number Number with Number with 
Students Interested Sought Out Seeking both Types Neither Type 
in Teaching by Teacher Teachers of Contact of Contact 
(2) (3) (2) & (3) 


203 271 103 516 
360 539 190 652 


563* 8107 293 





1,168 


Totals .... 2,240 


* To this total may be added 126, representing 54 boys and 72 girls, who, though not 
interested in teaching, were visited by teachers to discuss teaching as a career. 

+ To the total may be added 34, representing 15 boys and 19 girls, who, though not 
interested in teaching, went to teachers to talk with them about teaching as a career. 


twenty-six of the 689 were students who, according to their answers to 
question 2, had no interest in teaching. As previously stated, 2,240 of them 
were interested in teaching, and of this number one or more teachers talked 
to 563, a ratio of about one in four. Stated negatively, 1,677 students who 
professed interest in teaching were not visited by a single teacher. 


Extent of Student Search for Advice (Table 3) 


In all, 844 of the total group of 4,312 seniors stated that they had 
themselves gone to teachers to talk about professional careers in this field. 
Since 34 of them (15 boys, 19 girls) indicated on their blanks that they 
had not been really attracted to teaching, they may be disregarded. Hence, 
810 of the 2,240 students interested in teaching went to teachers to discuss 
their problem—271 of the 885 boys and 539 of the 1,355 girls. 


Real Communication between Students and Teachers (Table 3) 


In the case of 293 seniors—103 boys and 190 girls—there was two- 
way communication between them and their teachers, for this number both 
sought out teachers and were sought out by them. 


Complete Absence of Communication (Table 3) 


Approximately half of the students who claimed to have had some in- 
terest in teaching—1,168 of the 2,240—neither went to teachers nor were 
visited by them. Included in this group are 516 boys and 652 girls. 





HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS AS PROFESSIONAL RECRUITERS 
General Nature of V olunteered Advice (Table 4) 

Students who went to teachers to talk about teaching were asked to 
classify their conversations (@) as encouraging, (b) as discouraging, or 
(c) as containing no specific advice. This last category was intended to 

TABLE 4 
NATURE OF ApvicE GIVEN BY TEACHERS 





Advice Given, Volunteered by Advice Given, Sought, by 
Teachers: Percents of Students Students : Percents of Students 





Encour- Discour- No Encour- Discour- No 
Sex aged aged Advice Blank aged aged Advice Blank 


Boys .... 80.9 5.1 14.0 0.0 far: 80 3.2. 2.1 
Gat... AS OB. Gr ee Soier: Seat OB: 4.1 








cover impartial conversations, when teachers presented both sides of the 
issue with equal evyphasis. A fourth category, (d) blank, had to be added 
in order to ‘: ude in the tabulations papers in which none of the three 
given alternati: «s was marked. 

In general, tne teachers encouraged the students who came to them, 
80.9 percent of the boys and 91.4 percent of the girls. Relatively few, 
5.1 percent of the boys and 0.9 percent of the girls, were discouraged out- 
right. In 14 percent of the conversations with the boys and in 6.7 percent 
of those with the girls the teachers were non-committal. 


General Nature of Advice When Sought (Table 4) 


The percentage distributions were about the same when seniors came 
to teachers for advice, though there were relatively fewer instances of 
direct encouragement (9.2 percent fewer boys, 6.3 percent fewer girls). 
Instances both of discouragement and of impartial discussion were corre- 
spondingly larger in comparative frequency. 


Encouraging Advice Given by Teachers (Table 5) 


The seniors wrote as they wished in answering the open-end question, 
what reasons did teachers give for encouraging you or discouraging you 
about becoming a teacher? As a consequence, as is usually true for replies 
to such questions, various difficulties arose in ariving at usable categories 
and in tabulating responses with certainty among these categories. For 
example, many referred to teaching as “a worthwhile career,” while others 
referred to it as “a good career,” and the like. Whenever possible, the gen- 
eral tenor or context of the answer as a whole provided the cue for classi- 
fication. 

Replies were tabulated separately for teacher advice when this advice 
was given voluntarily and when it was offered at the request of students. 
Since no major differences were noted either in reasons or in their relative 
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TABLE 5 
REASONS SUGGESTED FOR CHOOSING TEACHING AS A CAREER 





Frequency of Mention 
Boys Girls Totals 








Have necessary personal qualifications: pa- 

tience, leadership, good intelligence, liking for 

children 116 527 

Have security; good retirement; “ace in the 

hole”’ 77 169 

Enjoy a worthwhile career ; satisfying, inter- 

esting work 286 

Get good (fair, average, or improving) pay 

(especially for women) 64 186 

Help meet the great need for teachers 60 180 

Have special competence (e.g. in English).. 53 156 

Enjoy attractive conditions of work (hours, 

pleasant and stimulating associates ) 51 153 

Enjoy a good career (especially for women), 

with good prospects for the future 44 154 

Have excellent opportunity to work with 

people for the betterment of society 40 102 
10. Have pleasant vacations and many holidays; 


good opportunities for travel 37 91 128 





frequency under these two conditions, replies were combined, though they 
were kept separate for boys and girls. Actually, the same ten reasons were 
offered most frequently for both sexes, and the rank orders of their fre- 
quencies are not greatly dissimilar. These reasons are listed in Table 5. 
They require little comment here, save the general one that for the most 
part personal qualifications or idealistic opportunities were most com- 
monly mentioned. In so far as financial matters were treated in the con- 
ferences, they were handled positively, in such a way as to make them 
(salary, security, etc.) attractive rather than otherwise. 


Discouraging Advice Given by Teachers 


Students who were discouraged from teaching seldom reported the 
reasons given. Hence, frequencies were small, and there seemed to be 
little value in tabulating them. Now and then these seniors encountered 
statements to the effect that: salaries are poor, especially for the full year ; 
conditions of employment are unattractive; too many restrictions are put 
on the social behavior of teachers; too long preparation is required; the 
work is too difficult ; teaching is boring; teachers have no standing in the 
community. In a word, some of the students at least were exposed by 
their teachers to the commoner complaints about their lives as teachers. 





HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS AS PROFESSIONAL RECRUITERS 
Student Estimates of Teachers’ Beginning Salaries (Table 6) 


As has been explained, an earlier study had revealed low salaries to be 
a predominant reason why students did not want to become teachers. It 
therefore seemed pertinent to inquire concerning their knowledge at this 


TABLE 6 
EsTIMATES OF BEGINNING SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND LAWYERS 





Lawyers’ Salaries 


Over No 
Teachers’ Salaries $1500 $3500 $4500 $5500 Opinion Totals 








Boys’ Estimates 
25 9 8 107 
276 =127 46 760 
257 336 6 119 5 1,056 
30 48 43 157 
1 2 7 14 
9 8 2 102 


598 530 225 2,196* 
Girls’ Estimates 

27 6 6 19 144 
317 83 26 =108 756 
211 270 71 152 947 
21 20 25 13 87 
0 1 2 l 4 
14 6 ; Tee 152 


Totals 144 590 386 418 2,090* 





* A few students omitted answers for one or both scales. 


point. The data collected are reported in Table 6 separately for boys and 
for girls. The salary brackets are listed in the first column (at the left), 
and the numbers of students selecting these brackets are totaled in the last 
column (at the right). 

The greatest number of the boys, 1,056, marked the correct bracket, 
$3500. At the same time, more boys marked incorrect brackets or ventured 
no opinion. Those in this group who marked categories at all tended to 
underestimate beginning salaries, 760 choosing $2500. 

The girls reacted similarly, though they were somewhat less ready to 
venture an opinion. They, too, in the greatest number, marked the correct 
bracket, but the others, if they chose brackets at all, like the boys underrated 
beginning salaries. 

These facts warrant the conclusion that high school seniors lack ac- 
curate knowledge concerning teachers’ salaries during the first three years. 
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Where they get their information, one cannot say; but the situation un- 
covered in one large high school is of interest. When the blanks had been 
collected, I asked the students to show by raising their hands the brackets 
they had marked. Two-thirds of them indicated that they had chosen 
$2500. When I informed them that they were in error, they protested that 
“their teachers” just the day before had told them that new teachers start 
with salaries of $2500. 


Estimates of Lawyers’ Beginning Earnings (Table 6) 


In answering question 6 the seniors indicated their opinions of lawyers’ 
earnings during their first three years in their profession. The same salary 
brackets as for teachers were used, and they are listed in Table 6 in the 
middle six columns at the top, with totals at the bottom. 

The boys’ estimates did not center in any bracket as markedly as did 
their estimates of teachers’ salaries, the three commonest brackets being 
$2500, $3500, and $4500. A considerable number checked ‘‘over $5500.” 
The largest number marked $3500, but 755 chose higher brackets as com- 
pared with 616 who chose lower brackets. 

Again the girls were a bit more cautious, but they agreed with the boys 
that the most probable bracket is $3500, a few more choosing lower brack- 
ets than chose higher. 

According to the dean of a distinguished School of Law there are no 
current, comprehensive, and reliable figures on the salaries of beginning 
lawyers, the last study having been made in the early thirties. According 
to the same authority, the most law school graduates can expect to earn 
annually in their first three years is $3500 to $4000, and these salaries are 
open only to graduates of the highest standing who secure employment in 
the offices of established law firms in the larger cities. By contrast, gradu- 
ates who set up in business for themselves can hardly expect to earn more 
than $500 a year. On the basis of these figures, therefore, the California 
high school seniors in my study were exceedingly unrealistic about the 
incomes of beginning lawyers. Many of them, when later given the op- 
portunity, were quick to point out that lawyers after the third year make 
much more than do teachers. It would be worth while to know whether 
this view is correct, for the low incomes of what may be a large majority 
of lawyers are overlooked when attention is centered on the very large 
incomes of the relatively few.’ 


1 Since this paper was written, there has come to my attention a recent publication con- 
taining data pertinent to this question. (Albert P. Blaustein and Charles O. Porter. The 
American Lawyer. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954.) In Table 3, page 14 
the authors state that the median net annual earnings of lawyers (the population is not de- 
scribed) is $6,956.00, which perhaps represents a gross annual income of about $11,000.00. 
The mean annual net earnings amount to $9,375.00, the larger figure thus reflecting the 
weighting effect of the largest incomes. It is not at all clear from the text how these sta- 
tistics were arrived at. On page 14 we are informed, “Recent, complete, and comprehensive 
tabulations were not available . . . Most of the data was (sic) based on 1947 tabulations, 
then already seven years old.” The method seems to have been one of extrapolation, from 
approximately 1940 to 1951, the year to which the averages cited above apply. 





HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS AS PROFESSIONAL RECRUITERS 
Seniors’ Estimates of Teachers’ Job-satisfaction (Table 7) 


Question 7 required seniors to check one of four alternatives: (a) 
most teachers are unhappy, (>) about half are unhappy and half happy, 
(c) most are happy, or (d) no opinion. The results, with answers of “no 


TABLE 7 
ESTIMATES OF TEACHERS’ JOB-SATISFACTION 





Students Interested Students Not Interested 
in Teaching in Teaching 


Estimates of ao 
Teacher Happiness Boys Girls Totals Boys Girls Totals Totals 








Most unhappy .. 16 30 46 52 18 70 = 116 
Half and half .. 194 362 556 305 264 569 1,125 
Most happy .... 648 948 1,596 855 422 1,277 2,873 





Totals* 1,340 2,198 1,212 704 1,916 4,114 





* Unmarked responses and checks of “no opinion” omitted in tabulation. 


opinion” and papers with no entries for this item omitted, are summarized 
in Table 7. 

The last column gives the picture for the group of 4,114 students as a 
whole: 70 percent thought most teachers to be happy, but 27 percent 
thought that only about half are happy in their work. 

This item was included in the question blank because of the possible in- 
direct effect teachers’ apparent happiness or unhappiness may have in stu- 
dents’ selection of teaching as a career. That is to say, if students think 
that teachers are a happy lot, they will probably be somewhat predisposed 
to enter the profession. And a contrary impression, that teachers are gen- 
erally unhappy, could set up at least a temporary obstacle to the choice. 
There seems to be in our data only slight inferential evidence to support 
this hypothesis, that decision for or against teaching is at all largely in- 
fluenced by student evaluation of their job satisfaction. 

Answers to item 7 are classified in Table 7 separately fo. seniors who 
had expressed interest in teaching (first half of the table) and those who 
claimed no such interest. Of the 2,198 students in the first of these groups, 
73 percent thought most teachers to be happy and only 2.1 percent thought 
most of them to be unhappy. The corresponding percents for the 1,916 
seniors with no interest in teaching are 67 and 3.7. The differences are 
small, but consistent in direction. Failure to find larger differences will 
not, I hope, be interpreted to mean that teachers may as well be unhappy 
as happy! 


Reasons Given by Students for Wanting to Teach (Table 8) 


In Table 8 are given the ten commonest reasons mentioned by seniors 
for wanting to teach, together with their frequencies. In answering the 
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TABLE 8 
STUDENTS’ REASONS FOR WANTING TO TEACH 





Reasons Given Boys Girls Totals 





1. Like to be with and/or work with children or 


iS dn keUb edhe CE eRS one Hawene 0? 171 615 786 
2. Desire to pass on my special competence in a 

field (e.g., English) to others ............. 120 107 227 
3. Like the security (benefits, retirement) af- 

SONGOE DY GOREN oii r'iso vec cvecceenguee 94 124 218 


4. Believe that with my particular combination of 
qualities I could be happy (or successful) in 


EE ss ciewa + 4 Sabie < nhs» 0 dp dis conte 94 212 306 
5. Am attracted by the opportunity to do some- 
thing worthwhile (help people) ........... 80 216 296 


6. Believe teaching would be a challenge; would 
like to raise standards by teaching better than 
I was taught and continuing to learn more in 


the field of my interest «................. 57 123 180 
7. Am attracted by vacation periods and oppor- 

n+ ts cba ah bis Lac babdans 60440 Ca 8 47 113 160 
8. Like the conditions of work (hours, environ- 

ment, people) and can stay young ......... 44 118 162 


9. Welcome the opportunity to serve society and 

improve the quality of citizens, of the com- 
munity and the country ..............000. 44 77s «WB 

10. Want to encourage in others the love of learn- 
ing (more generalized than No. 2above).... 38 131 169 





question, Why do you want to teach? the students were told to disregard 
earlier answers, even if they had implied no intention to teach, and to state 
factors in teaching which appealed to them and which, other things being 
equal, might lead them to become members of the profession. 

Reasons 1 and 4, among the commonest, relate to personal qualities 
which seem to fit them for teaching. Reasons 3, 7, and 8 (in part) have 
to do primarily with financial and similar rewards. Most of the other 
reasons testify to a truly idealistic conception of the opportunities afforded 
by teaching. In general, those who would like to teach seem to want to do 
so for commendable motives, the latter being similar for both sexes. 


Reasons Given by Students for Not Wanting to Teach (Table 9) 


Fourteen categories of reasons why students did not want to teach 
were identified. Data for the ten commonest reasons are assembled by sex 
in Table 9. The frequencies of some of the reasons are much larger in 
this table than in Table 8, a fact which is susceptible to the interpretation 
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TABLE 9 
Reasons GIVEN BY STUDENTS FOR Not WANTING TO TEACH 








Reasons Boys Girls Totals 


Do not regard myself as personally suited for 

teaching ; have no patience ; can find no interest 

in teaching 736 =6©659 1,395 
Salaries are too low; teaching offers no finan- 

cial security 613 179 792 
Have another vocational interest; expect to 

marry 447 419 &06 
Teaching is too hard and/or dull; too much is 

expected of teachers; responsibilities are too 

heavy ; hours are too long 246 = 161 
Teaching offers no future, no opportunity for 

advancement, no challenge 189 64 

Work is too confining ; conditions are unfavor- 

able ; no association with others of my age... 143 34 
Teachers do not have the respcet of the com- 

munity or even of their pupils; are under con- 

stant surveillance 115 74 
Cannot, or do not want to work with people .. 94 85 

Too much time and money required for prep- 

aration 82 92 

Fear the consequences upon my personality ; 

do not want to become an “‘old maid” 49 95 








that those who did not want to teach individually gave more reasons for 
their position than did those who wanted to teach. Actually, only 1,362 
seniors gave reasons for teaching, and they averaged 2.3 reasons each. 
On the other hand, 2,842 gave reasons for not teaching, and they averaged 
1.7 reasons each. Students in this group seem to have been satisfied to 
settle the issue by citing only one or two reasons. 

The facts in Table 9 speak for themselves. The largest number of both 
sexes disqualified themselves on the ground of licking necessary personal 
qualifications (reasons 1 and 8). The boys in particular objected to low 
teacher salaries (reason 2). Reasons 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10, taken together, 
make the life of the teacher an exceedingly unattractive one. Here as well 
as elsewhere in the findings one cannot but wonder how these seniors came 
to have their unfavorable impression of teaching, and why nothing effec- 
tive seems to have been done to combat it. 


SUMMARY 


How do all these findings add up? Allow me to summarize briefly. 
1. Here was a population of 4,312 high school seniors, probably 90 
percent or more of them capable of completing four years of college and 
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therefore probably capable intellectually of completing programs in teacher 
education. On this basis alone all, or nearly so, could be viewed as potential 
teachers. 

2. Actually, of the 4,312 more than half had considered teaching as a 
| possible career. How many more might have been induced to do so, one 

can but conjecture. But let me hasten to add that a good many of them 
would have been found to have other plans that would need to be respected, 
and many others would have been found wanting in other desirable factors 
than intelligence. 

3. Teachers approached only 689 of the 4,312 seniors to discuss teach- 
ing as a career, or one in six. Moreover, they approached only one in four 
of the students who had interest in teaching. It can safely be said, then, 
that high school teachers—or at least these high school teachers—take little 
part in recruiting new teachers by searching for them among their students. 

4. In arranging conferences about teaching, the seniors took the in- 
itiative oftener than did the teachers, since about one in three of those who 
were considering teaching careers sought meetings. The ratio for the 
4,312 students was approximately one to four or five. 

5. Of the 2,240 reporting interest in teaching almost exactly half had 
no contacts of any kind with teachers, either sought or unsought. Of the 
other 2,072 seniors 1,912 neither approached teachers nor were approached 
by them. 

6. Teachers encourage the vast majority, up to 90 percent, of the stu- 
dents with whom they discuss teaching. The small percents discouraged or 
given no specific advice would certainly seem to be justified. 

7. In the relatively few conferences teachers have with students who 
are considering teaching, they usually advance encouraging arguments 
based on worthy purposes and a high sense of values. Financial matters are 
treated, but are presented in proper orientation. 

8. A great many seniors lack accurate information with respect to 
salaries, information which can be easily imparted. 

9. Most seniors think most teachers are happy in their work, but un- 
fortunately large numbers think that only half or fewer are happy. Lack of 
evident job-satisfaction, as seen by the students, could deter some from 
entering the profession. 

10, The reasons given by seniors for wanting to teach are most gen- 
erally of a sort which reflects appreciation of opportunity for service and 
kindred value judgments. 

11. Many of the reasons suggested by students for not wanting to 
teach paint a very dismal picture of the teacher’s life. No one who enter- 
tains such a conception of teaching is likely to be attracted to a teaching 
career. Indeed it would be unfortunate if many such were so attracted. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Thus far, save for an occasional gratuitous suggestion of bias, I have 
stuck pretty well to my facts. Perhaps it would be the part of wisdom to 
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stop right here—to draw no inferences, to tease out no implications, to 
point no moral. But I fear that I am not wise, and I believe that the facts 
need to be examined for their significance. 

Obviously I undertook this study because of several hunches.* One 
hunch was that the best time to recruit youth for teaching is in the high 
school years ; another was that regular classroom teachers in high schools 
occupy a strategic position for recruiting, and the third was that these 
teachers are not doing much by way of realizing on their chances. The 
findings of the study bear directly on the third hunch, and | shall return to 
it. Let us look now at the first two. 

Those of us in teacher training institutions know that college freshmen 
with strong vocational urges toward teaching tend to find their way into 
the appropriate programs. We know also that those with weak urges in 
this direction easily become interested in other fields of endeavor, and one 
cannot quarrel with those who encourage them to do so. But our best 
chance of getting college students into professional education programs lies 
with lower division students who in high school have become convinced 
that teaching is the career for them. 

We owe much to the organized efforts in many high schools to recruit 
teachers, efforts like the Future Teachers of America and like the definite 
suggestions of high school principals and counselors and guidance experts. 
But I would still argue that the most potent force in encouraging youth 
toward teaching can be the regular classroom teachers. The encouragement 
can be indirect, as when teachers exhibit overtly the satisfactions they find 
in teaching; or, it can be direct, as when teachers talk individually with 
youngsters about their career plans. The bond which exists between the 
skilled, enthusiastic, happy and friendly teacher on the one hand and the 
appreciative student on the other is something very special. 

My data, however, do not reveal much use of the kind of personal re- 
lations I have described ; and so, they bear out my third hunch. But I am 
not happy that my guess was confirmed. On the other hand, what, if any- 
thing, is to be done? Why is it that teachers do not apparently feel any 
compelling reason to act more generally and more vigorously to encourage 
their students toward careers in the profession ? 

A friend of mine has suggested one reason, a reason that I do not like 
or accept. In his opinion teachers deliberately avoid recruiting in order to 
maintain the shortage from which they may expect to derive greater finan- 
cial returns. I doubt that many members of the profession have adopted 
labor union tactics, and I am certain that they have not done so in any 
concerted or organized manner. 

A second reason—and this is legitimate—is that many teachers ques- 
tion their right to influence their students toward teaching. They are un- 
willing to take what may be an improper advantage of their captive audi- 


2A similar point of view has been expressed by the editor of this publication. See: 
Robert N. Bush, “The Crux of the Recruitment Problem.” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 29: 182, April 1954. 
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ences. They argue that their students should select their careers without 
undue pressure of any kind and with equally complete information respect- 
ing a variety of careers. Hence, in their eagerness to treat their students 
fairly, they knowingly do nothing, or at most very little, to point out the 
opportunities and rewarding satisfactions of teaching. 

A third reason, like the fourth to follow, has nothing to do with pro- 
fessional ethics. Some teachers, if they have debated the matter at all, be- 
lieve that the recruitment of teachers is no responsibility of theirs. If any- 
one has the responsibility, it lies with society as a whole or with the parents 
of each student. 

The fourth reason, and the one which I believe is the commonest, is that 
teachers simply have not given much thought to recruitment, and the part 
they may play. They are so busy doing the multitudinous things they can- 
not very well avoid that they have not been eager to find something else to 
do. Many, if not most of them, might undertake some amount of re- 
cruiting if they could be led to see its importance, their unique opportuni- 
ties, and the very slight increase in their work loads if they were each to 
identify a few promising teacher candidates and talk with them. In so 
doing they would of course recognize and respect their students’ prefer- 
ences for other vocations; they would be selective, encouraging only stu- 
dents with the required intellectual, personal and social qualities; they 
would rigorously avoid taking advantage of their students’ immaturity 
and of their frequent desire for authoritative direction; they would urge 
at least an equivalent amount of study of other careers; they would 
honestly explain both the advantages and the disadvantages of teaching; 


they would exercise no undue influence of any kind, but they would make 
unmistakably clear their genuine interest in what their students should de- 
cide to do, 

Counseling of the kind I have described is far from proselyting; it is 
not open to criticism of unethical practices, and, if engaged in widely at 
all, it might produce additional numbers of badly needed teachers for the 
classrooms of the State. 
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Court Tests of the California Anti- 
F raternity Statute 
By THOMAS W. GATES 





This article is a continuation of the subject of fraternities and 
sororities as presented by Mr. Gates in the Journal last month. It 
relates the details of opposition that ensued upon the passage of the 
anti-fraternity law. Mr. Gates is a teacher in the commercial depart- 
ment, Mission High School, San Francisco, California. 





The California anti-fraternity statute, passed in 1909, and currently 
the unamended statutory law on the subject, did not have an easy time of 
it in the beginning. State pro-fraternity interests, amazingly strong at the 
time, planned retaliation almost immediately. Only two courses were open 
to the frats—fight the law or suffer dissolution. Unwilling to suffer the 
ignominy of the latter course, they planned to contest the law. 

Accordingly, in San Francisco, where the inter-fraternity council had 
its headquarters, an aggressive attitude in that direction was adopted. All 
that was needed was the opportunity. When suspension of Doris Bradford 
from the San Francisco schools because of ker sorority affiliations pre- 
sented the desired opportunity, the fraternity interests were quick to take 
advantage of it. 

Doris Bradford, a girl of fifteen years of age and a member of a socially 
prominent San Francisco family, was a student at Girls High School in 
San Francisco. While attending there, and after the State statute pro- 
hibiting secret societies in the public elementary and secondary schools was 
passed, Miss Bradford became a member of the Omega Nu (Gamma Beta 
chapter) sorority, a secret, oathbound organization associated with Girls 
High School. 

Aroused by the number of secret societies flourishing in the public 
schools of San Francisco, the San Francisco Board of Education had, on 
March 31, 1910, passed the following resolution : 


Whereas, It has been brought to the attention of the Board of Edu- 
cation that secret fraternities and sororities are flourishing in the high 
schools of San Francisco, and 

Whereas, an act to prevent the formation and prohibit the existence 
of secret, oath-bound fraternities in the public schools (Statutes of 
California, 1909, page 332) makes it unlawful for any pupil to join or 
become a member of any secret fraternity, sorority, or club, and re- 
quires the Board of Education to enforce the provisions of this Act, by 
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suspending or expelling pupils who refuse to obey rules formulated 
under said Act, and 

Whereas, the Board of Education believes that secret organizations 
in the public schools are detrimental to the best interests of the de- 
partment and the large mass of pupils, therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That pupils belonging to such fraternities and 
sororities, be and are hereby forbidden to pledge or initiate new mem- 
bers, either in the grammar or high schools; and that pupils not now 
belonging, are likewise forbidden from joining or pledging themselves 
to join such fraternities, under penalty of suspension from school in 
each case. 

Also adopted at the same time: 

RESOLVED: That the principals of the high schools investigate 
the matter of fraternities and sororities in their respective schools, and 
report to this Board the names of all pupils who have joined such so- 
cieties since the passage of the state law forbidding such activity.’ 


Fraternity and sorority members in all the San Francisco public high 
schools, on the strength of this resolution, were ordered to resign. All com- 
plied with the order except Doris Bradford. At one time her mother noti- 
fied the Board Doris would resign,’ but her resignation never arrived. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 27, 1910, Doris Bradford was suspended from school.* 

As a result, Ruth Bradford, Doris’ sister, was appointed her guardian 
ad litem on May 3, 1910. On June 29, 1910, suit was brought by Ruth 
Bradford, demanding that a writ of mandate be issued ordering the San 
Francisco Board of Education to reinstate Doris in school.* 

The case was tried before Superior Court Judge J. M. Seawell in his 
courtroom in the Grant Building at Seventh and Market streets, San Fran- 
cisco. Attorney for the plaintiff was L. R. Weinmann. While technically 
plaintiff's attorney, Weinmann really represented the interfraternity coun- 
cil, which used the case of Miss Bradford as a legal test. In reporting this 
the San Francisco Call declared, ‘‘It is understood that the education board 
is also desirous of having the constitutionality of the law finally estab- 
lished.””* 

The proceedings started on July 23, 1910.° In reply to plaintiff's re- 
quest for a writ of mandate compelling the San Francisco Board of Edu- 
cation to reinstate Doris Bradford in school, the Board in its answer stated 
that under the law there was no other course possible but to suspend her. 
Attorney Weinmann demurred, raising the constitutionality of the statute. 

A hearing was had on the demurrer and the demurrer was overruled. 
Accordingly, on August 31, 1910, Judge Seawell gave judgment dismissing 

1 San Francisco Board of Education, Minutes, March 31, 1910. 

2 San Francisco Call, April 23, 1910, p. 19. 

8 [bid., April 28, 1910, p. 9. 

* Original Pleadings, Bradford vy. S.F. Board of Education, County Clerk’s Office, San 
Francisco. 


5 San Francisco Call, September 1, 1910, p. 7. 
6 Jbid., July 23, 1910, p. 5. 
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the petition and denying petitioner all relief.’ To all intents and purposes 
this established the constitutionality of the statute prohibiting secret so- 
cieties in the public elementary and secondary schools. The case, however, 
was appealed. 

Meanwhile, in September of 1910, President Bannerman of the San 
Francisco Board of Education announced that Doris Bradford had ap- 
peared before that body, and had announced her resignation from Omega 
Nu sorority. Thereupon, the Board had readmitted her to school to com- 
plete her studies." For her the case had ended, but the appeal went on. 

While the appeal from Judge Seawell’s decision was pending, the se- 
cret societies in San Francisco struck at another facet of the fraternity 
question. The issue involved was: could a person who was a member of 
a secret society enter a high school in the event that he or she joined the 
society when not a pupil of any school?” Once again the fraternities went 
to court. It all came about in the following manner. 

Joseph Manley, a younger brother of Warren Manley, secretary of the 
interfraternity council who figured prominently in the Bradford case, 
joined the Gamma Eta Kappa fraternity after graduation from grammar 
school. He then visited Lowell High School for the purpose of enrolling. 

At the time of young Manley’s arrival at Lowell, Principal Frank J. 
Morton was busy preparing to substitute for one of his teachers in a Latin 
class. Accordingly, he was unable to discuss the matter of Manley’s en- 
rolling in the school, and asked him to call back in the afternoon. Nothing 
was said about fraternity membership or the requirements for entrance 
into the school.'® Anxious to find some provocation for a court test the 
fraternities seized this, deeming Principal Morton’s action a virtual refusal 
of admission. A writ of mandate was petitioned in the Superior Court of 
San Francisco from Judge John Hunt compelling Principal Morton of 
Lowell High School to admit Joseph S. Manley as a pupil." 

Again the secret societies went down to bitter defeat. Judge Hunt re- 
fused to issue the requested writ of mandate, pointing out that, according 
to his interpretation of the anti-fraternity law, no person, boy or girl, who 
joined a secret society while not a student in a public school could enter a 
public school and retain his or her membership in said society. 

In handing down his decision, Judge Hunt stated : 


In the first place, the position of Mr. Morton in the matter was not 
truthfully presented. He had not refused admission to young Manley, 
and an undoubtedly unfair advantage was taken of the school official. 

I am of the opinion that the anti-fraternity law was very poorly 
drawn, as it does not state exactly what the law was enacted to effect. 
However, I am sure the desire of the legislators was that pupils should 


7 [bid., September 1, 1910, p. 7. 

8 San Francisco Call, September 29, 1910, p. 9. 
9 [bid., July 27, 1911, p. 8. 

10 [bid. 

11 [bid. 
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be prevented from indulging themselves in all of the harmful practices 

which are harbored within the activities of the alleged fraternities. It 

is for this reason that I am not going to allow this young fellow Manley 
or anyone else to escape the will of an entire state and the city’s board 
of education because of his questionable resourcefulness in falling back 
on a technicality. 

Fraternity memberships are not wanted in the high schools and if 

I construe the law to mean that a fellow who joins a fraternity after 

leaving the grammar school and before entering the secondary school 

can enter a public school I would be defeating the state law and its 
purpose.** 

About five months later, on January 10, 1912, the long-awaited de- 
cision on the appeal of Judge Seawell’s verdict was handed down. The 
Appellate Court, in upholding the verdict of the Superior Court of San 
Francisco, blasted every fraternity hope with its legal reasoning. Every 
argument of the appellant was carefully considered and as carefully 
answered. Following are the points considered by the court and its de- 
cision concerning each. 

The contention of the appellant was that the statute passed in 1909 
prohibiting secret societies in the elementary and secondary schools was 
void because it violated several provisions of the State constitution. 

1. Her first claim was that the law was void because it contravened 
section 21 of article I of the constitution, providing, ‘Nor shall any citizens 
or class of citizens be granted privileges or immunities which upon the 


same terms shall not be granted to all citizens” ; and also that part of section 
25 of article IV providing that the legislature shall not pass local or special 
laws, “granting to any corporation, association or individual any special 


or exclusive right, privilege or immunity.”’”** 


Appellant argued the act granted an unfair immunity to certain pupils 
in the public schools of the State. In support of this contention appellant 
pointed out that only the elementary and secondary” schools came within 
the provisions of the act and that the normal schools were excluded. Ac- 
cordingly, pupils of the latter institutions were granted a special privilege in 
being allowed to join fraternities, sororities, and secret clubs, while pupils 
in the elementary and secondary schools of the State were penalized for 
doing the same thing. 

Also, it was maintained that the act in question granted a privilege and 
immunity to certain fraternities such as the Native Sons of the Golden 
West, the Native Daughters of the Golden West, the Foresters of America, 

12 The Recorder, Monday morning, August 21, 1911, Vol. No. 43, p. 8. 

18 The San Francisco Call, January 11, 1912, p. 9. 

14 Bradford vy. S.F. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19, p. 25. 

15 Under the present statute, because junior colleges are part of the secondary school 
system, secret societies in such organizations are clearly unlawful. In fact, in 1929, two 
Long Beach boys, junior college students, were dismissed because of fraternity affiliations 
“in violation of the state law” (San Francisco Chronicle, May 12, 1929, p. 1). If secret 


societies are to be tolerated in the junior colleges of the State, then the law should be 
amended to exclude them from the operation of the statute. 
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and other similar organizations not directly associated with the public 
schools of the State, because pupils in said schools may join such groups 
without fear of penalty. 

In answer to appellant’s contention the court cited two ruling cases on 
the subject. The first one, Wheeler v. Herbert, 152 Cal. 224 (92 Pacific 
357) stated: 


A law applying uniformly to all citizens of a particular class does 
not violate this section (Const., art. I, sec. 21), if the class is one 
founded upon some natural, intrinsic or constitutional distinction dif- 
ferentiating its members from the general body from which the case 
is selected."* 


Next the Court cited the case of Ex Parte King, 157 Cal. 161 (106 
Pacific 579). In that case the Supreme Court had the same question before 
it and said: 


. a law is general and constitutional when it applies equally to all 
persons embraced in a class founded upon some natural or intrinsic or 
constitutional distinction. . . . if the individuals to whom the legis- 
lation is applicable constitute a class characterized by some substantial 
qualities or attributes of such a character as to indicate the necessity or 
propriety of certain legislation restricted to that class, such legislation, 
if applicable to all members of that class, is not violative of our 
constitutional provisions against special legislation. . . . The question 
whether the individuals affected by a law do constitute such a class is 
primarily one for the legislative department of the state, and it is hardly 
necessary to cite authorities for the proposition that when such a legis- 
lative classification is attacked in the courts, every presumption is in 
favor of the legislative act. When upon the facts legitimately before a 
court it is reasonable to assume that there were reasons, good and suffi- 
cient in themselves, actuating the legislature in creating that class, 
though such reasons may not clearly appear from a mere reading of the 
law, such assumption will be made, and the legislation upheld. To war- 
rant a court in adjudging the act void on this ground, it must clearly 
appear that there was no reason sufficient to warrant the legislative 
department in finding a difference and making the discrimination.’ 


Applying this construction to the new State statute, the court pointed 
out that “the younger and more immature pupils of the public schools may 
quite properly form a class and be made the subject of this character of 
legislation.’”"** Continuing, it declared that normal school and college stu- 
dents are more mature and consequently better able to withstand any of 
the possible damaging influences of secret society membership than the 
elementary and secondary students who are more immature and conse- 
quently more vulnerable to harmful influences. Therefore, the action of the 

16 Wheeler v. Herbert, 152 Cal. 224, p. 233. 


17 Ex Parte King, 157 Cal. 161, p. 164. 
18 Bradford v. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19, 121 Pacific 929, p. 932. 
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legislature in distinguishing between the last-mentioned schools and the 
normal schools and colleges was quite a proper one. 

As for the claim of the appellant that the wording of the statute ex- 
cepting the order of the Native Sons of the Golden West and similar fra- 
ternal societies, was an invalid discrimination, the court ruled that it lacked 
proper justification. The act requires that the societies in question be not 
“directly associated with the public schools of the State.”** Accordingly, 
the intention of the legislature was undoubtedly to discourage membership 
in secret societies in the elementary and secondary schools which are com- 
posed almost entirely of students from those schools. Membership in the 
fraternal orders which are excepted in the statute and which are not directly 
associated with the schools, can only at best be of an occasional nature and 
cannot be said to be arbitrary or invalid. 

The court thereupon held that the act was general in its character and 
not special, and did not contravene the provisions of the Constitution re- 
ferred to. 

1. Appellant's next contention was that the act did not conform to that 
portion of section 24 of article 4 of the Constitution which provides that 
“every act shall embrace but one subject, which shall be expressed in its 
title.” 

Appellant pointed out that the title of the act in question stated that 
it is an act to prohibit the formation and existence of “secret, oath-bound 
fraternities in the public schools” while the body of the act forbids the 
formation and existence of “secret fraternities, sororities or clubs.’”’ It was 


the contention of the appellant that the act was broader in its scope than 
the title, for the reasons: ‘First, that the expression ‘secret fraternities’ is 
broader than ‘secret, oathbound fraternities’; and, second, that the title 
mentions only fraternities, whereas the body of the act deals also with 


9920 


sororities and clubs. 
Continuing, the Court stated : 


In order that a fraternity may be secret, a promise or an agreement 
must be made by its members not to reveal its proceedings or secret 
work, and as to various other matters, which undertaking is doubtless 
invariably in the form of a pledge, an obligation, or a non judicial oath. 
As here used, the compound word “oath-bound” is synonymous with 
the word “secret.” We have no doubt that this is the sense in which 
the term was employed by the legislature. Dictionary definitions war- 
rant this interpretation of the language, and judicial authority for the 
same may be found. In the case of State v. Gay, 59 Minn. 6, 60 N.W. 
676, 50 Am. St. Rep. 389, it is said that an oath “in its broadest sense 
includes any form of attestation by which a party signifies that he is 
bound in conscience to perform an act faithfully and truthfully.” See, 
also, Commonwealth v. Jarboe, 89 Ky. 143, 12 S.W. 138. 
1° Statutes and Amendments to the Codes of California, passed at the Thirty-eighth 


Session of the Legislature, 1909, Bancroft-Whitney Company, p. 332. 
20 Bradford vy. S.F. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19, p. 27. 
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We think that the word “fraternities” in its popular sense and as 
here used includes organizations of both sexes, sororities and clubs. In 
this state our codes contain sections declaring that “words used in the 
masculine gender include the feminine.” While such sections apply 
specifically to the codes alone, they emphasize the fact that in the en- 
actment of laws the legislature frequently employs the masculine gender 
in matters where it is evident that the feminine is not excluded. Even 
if the word “fraternity” could be said to mean an organization of males 
only, it might still be apparent from the context that it was used in a 
sense to include the opposite sex also. But without resorting to any 
such latitude of construction the word itself has a broader signification. 
We find the following dictionary definitions of “fraternity” : 

Standard Dictionary: “Brotherhood or sisterhood in general’; a 
body of persons associated or held to be associated together by com- 
mon interests or characteristics”; ‘a brotherhood or sisterhood.” 
Greek-letter fraternities (U.S.). “College literary or social organiza- 
tions known by the initial letter of a Greek motto or the like, and con- 
sisting usually of affiliated chapters. . . .” 

Webster International Dictionary: “The state or quality of being 
fraternal or brotherly; brotherhood . . . company; a brotherhood; a 
society.” 

Thus it is manifest that the word “fraternity” in the title is broad 
enough to include “sorority” and “club” mentioned in the body of the 
statute. We conclude, therefore, that the body of the act is not broader 
than the title.” 


3. The final contention of the appellant was that the statute in question 
violated the fourteenth amendment to the federal constitution, because it 
deprives a citizen of the right to attend a public school of the State. Ap- 
pellant here relied upon the constitutional provision reading: “No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States.” 

In answer to this contention the court declared : 

It has been held that rights and privileges granted to citizens which 
depend solely upon the laws of a state are not within this constitutional 
inhibition. (Cory v. Carter, 48 Ind. 327; Marshall v. Donovan, 10 
Bush (Ky.), 681 People ex rel. King v. Gallagher, 93 N.Y. 438). The 
system of public schools of this state is a state institution, and is sub- 
ject to the exclusive control of the constitutional authorities of the 
state. It is, of course, true that the right of attending a public school is 
capable of enforcement at law, but it is not such a right as is guaranteed 
by the above-quoted provision of the federal constitution. “The privi- 
lege of receiving an education at the expense of the state is not one be- 
longing to those upon whom it is conferred as citizens of the United 
States, and, therefore, so far as the ‘privileges and immunities’ clause 


21 [bid. 
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of the fourteenth amendment is concerned, might be granted or refused 
to any individual or class at the pleasure of the state.” (6 Am. and 
Eng. Ency. of Law, p. 77.) In Ward v. Flood, 48 Cal. 36, it was said: 
“It will indeed be readily conceded that the privilege accorded to the 
youth of the state by the law of the state, of attending the public schools 
maintained at the expense of the state, is not a privilege or immunity 
appertaining to a citizen of the United States as such ; and it necessarily 
follows, therefore, that no person can lawfully demand admission as 
a pupil in any such school because of the mere status of citizenship; 
and it is perhaps hardly necessary to add that assuredly no person can 
be said to have been deprived of either life, liberty or property because 
denied the right to attend as a pupil at such schools, however obviously 
insufficient and untenable be the ground upon which the exclusion is 
put.”’ 

We are of the opinion that the statute attacked by appellant is valid 
and constitutional, and that the judgment appealed from should be 
affirmed, and it is so ordered.” 


When this decision was announced, appellant’s attorney Weinmann de- 
clared that he would appeal to the State Supreme Court, and, if necessary, 
to the federal courts.” Accordingly, on February 17, 1912, a petition was 
made to have the case heard in the Supreme Ceurt. This petition was 
denied by the Supreme Court on March 9, 1912."* 

Thus ended the Bradford case and the hopes of fraternities and sup- 
porters. This decision, together with the Hunt Ruling, dealt a legal death- 
blow to secret societies in California. Their sun had definitely set! 

It remained for the diehards among the group, however, to enact a 
swan song in the Oakland courts. This anticlimax came as the result of the 
suspension of six boys for one year from Oakland High School because 
of fraternity membership. The suit of Ogden et al, filed against the Oak- 
land High School District, asked for a writ of mandamus for reinstate- 
ment of the six suspended students. The plaintiffs contended that “the 
defendant Board of Education acted in an arbitrary manner in suspending 
them from the Oakland High School in which they were pupils, and that 
the purpose of the Board was to annoy and harass them in so doing.”*® 

The case was tried in the Superior Court, Oakland, N.D. Arnot of 
Napa County presiding. During the three-day trial Superior Court Judge 
Frank B. Ogden, member of the Alameda bench, whose son was one of the 
suspended students, actively coached the attorney for the plaintiff.** After 
the conclusion of the trial the case was submitted to the court for a de- 
cision. About three weeks later Judge Arnot gave his decision upholding 
the action of the Board of Education.” 

22 [bid. 

28 San Francisco Call, January 11, 1912, p. 8. 

24 Bradford v. S.F. Board of Education, 18 Cal. App. 19, p. 29. 

25 Oakland Board of Education, Minutes, April 25, 1912. 


26 San Francisco Call (Oakland Edition), January 30, 1912. 
27 San Francisco Call (Oakland Edition), April 25, 1912, p. 11. 
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In his opinion, Judge Arnot stated: 


... We do not believe this charge has been sustained by the evidence 
produced at the trial. Boards of Education are given full power and 
authority by law, and are required to enforce the provisions of the 
Anti-Frat law by suspending, or, if necessary, expelling a pupil who 
refuses or neglects to obey the rules and regulations of these Boards 
made in that behalf. These Boards, in considering these matters, act 
in a quasi-judicial capacity with no methods of procedure prescribed 
by the Legislature. 

These boys were given a hearing before the Board of Education 
upon charges that they had violated certain rules and regulations of 
the Board. They were represented by counsel. The members of the 
Board divided on their guilt—four members voting to suspend them, 
three voting against suspension. 

We do not find from the testimony that those members of the Board 
of Education who voted to suspend these pupils of the Oakland High 
School acted in an arbitrary manner and for the purpose of annoying 
or harassing them. 

Under the circumstances this Court has no right to substitute its 
judgment for that of the Board of Education.”* 


This was the final legal foray of the fraternities in California and 
grudgingly they admitted defeat. Their legal status shattered, the frater- 
nity system in the California public schools disappeared. What secret so- 


cieties persisted had only the status of miscreant organizations and had to 
go underground in the main. Furthermore, practically all vestiges of power 
and influence disappeared. Whereas it would be folly to claim they were 
completely eradicated, it would be correct to state that their importance as 
an educational issue was removed. 


28 Oakland Board of Education, Minutes, April 25, 1912. 





COST OF EDUCATION 


Grand total expenditure for public and non-public education in USA for 1954-55, 
kindergarten through college, is estimated at 13.7 billion dollars. Office of Education has 
analyzed amounts of money spent by 413 cities of various sizes on education of each public 
school child. For large cities of 100,000 population or more, expenditures per pupil per 
year range from $134 to $395, with $221 to $299 for the middle half. For cities of 2,500 
to 10,000 population, range was from $97 to $676, with $202 to $252 for middle half. 


—The Personnel and Guidance Journal, December 1954 





What Is New in Drama 
By MARION L. UNDERWOOD* 


This is new and rather terrifying: Speech and drama courses given 
by teachers trained in the subjects are the first ones being dropped from the 
curriculum because of crowded schools and problems of teacher time. 
When students speak more than they communicate by any other means, 
when even the other subjects are using dramatic techniques in motion pic- 
tures and T.V., and when students receive more information by such tech- 
niques even at home, here is a real danger to our democracy. It just does 
not make sense that we are not training all of our youngsters at the high 
school level to view this most telling device, television, critically and 
ethically. Many of the schools in the largest cities have had their drama 
courses cut out entirely and their speech courses curtailed if not cancelled. 

Mrs. Betty MacKinnon of Washington High School, Los Angeles has 
just returned from a year’s sabbatical leave in Europe. During that time, 
having put her children in a school in Switzerland, she not only studied, 
but traveled about. Her strong impression was that theaters of all sorts 
(of which there are many in both town and country) on the continent were 
full. These theaters are for all ages. She says that children go to children’s 
plays early in life and are brought up on the dramatic heritage of their 
country, that they are proud of this heritage and proud of their language 
as ours are not. Mrs. MacKinnon says that most of the literature taught 
is dramatic literature, an observation which corresponds to the statement of 
Dr. Waldron Boyle of the University of California at Los Angeles when 
he came back from a year’s sabbatical leave two years ago. Are we not 
missing an opportunity to make literature and history vital when we fail 
to offer drama at the secondary level ? 

There is an extraordinary paucity of new material in drama for second- 
ary schools, especially of good audio-visual demonstration of acting tech- 
niques. The material now listed is poor and plays down to the students in 
such a way as to be annoying rather than educational. Pasadena Playhouse 
which has done some remarkably clever demonstrations of period and 
modern acting techniques at the annual Thespian drama clinic, which could 
so easily be put into valuable film, is still leaving us with promises, but 
watch for them ; they will be good when they do appear. 

There are several films from the University of California at Los An- 
geles, Educational Films Sales Department, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, or from Berkeley, which, though 
not new, are not on secondary lists. They should be used by secondary 
schools : 


1. Four ways to drama (stage, radio, television, and motion pictures). 


* Teacher, Speech and Drama, Glendale High School and Consultant Editor of the 
Journal. 
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A basic story is used in all media to illustrate the differences in techniques. 
16 mm sound and color, 1% reels, about 15 minutes; sales price $125.00, 
including reel and can. Rentals $4.00. 

2. Shakespeare’s Theater narrated by Ronald Coleman. The purpose 
is to give students a better appreciation of Shakespeare’s plays. 16 mm 
sound, black and white, 2 reels, about 18 minutes; sales price $90.00, in- 
cluding reel and can and vapor processing f.o.b. Los Angeles. Rental price 
$4.00. 

3. “One way to build a flat” from blue print to finished flat. This is a 
clear demonstration either for inexperienced stage crew or director. Rental 
price, I believe, is $2. 50. 

4. Theory of make-up for the theater. Sales price $80.00 f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Rental $2.50. 

5. Make-up for the theater. 11% reels, about 15 minutes. Sales price 
$125.00. Rental $4.00. 


From the University of Southern California, Audi-Visual Services, 
Department of Cinema, 3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Cata- 
logue for 1954 come these films of interest : 


1. “The costume designer,” about 10 min., BkW SD Rental $1.50. 

2. “Let's go to the movies.” This is background and technical develop- 
ment material with some scenes. 10 min. B&W SD Rental $2.50. 

3. “Radio Broadcasting Today.” This is a film which critically ana- 
lyzes programs of today “commending some and castigating others.’”’ 19 
min. B&W SD Rental $2.50. 

4. The Sound Man. This film explains techniques and resources used 
to produce sound in motion pictures with a history of its development. 
Illustrations. 10 min. B&W SD Rental $1.50. Columbia Pictures, Teach- 
ing Film Custodians. This film would be good for those interested in the 
technical aspects of film work. 


There is a new film strip series in color for high school and college 
literature and drama on “Stories from Shakespeare,” Producer Wm. P. 
Gottlieb Co., Collaborator Thearle A. Barnhart, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 49 frames. It is designed to supplement the studies of six 
plays: Hamlet, Macbeth, Henry V, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

For Radio and T.V. educational instruction : 

An article in The English Journal for November 1954 by Alice P. 
Sterner, p. 451, on “We help create a new drama” dealing with the im- 
portance of classroom reports and criticism on current T.V. drama pro- 
grams from such programs as Omnibus, Studio One, Hall of Fame, Caval- 
cade of America, etc. has significance in order to build critical appreciation. 


Write the National Broadcasting Company, R.C.A. Building, Radio 
City, New York City, to be placed on its mailing list for quarterly bulletins 
listing educational and cultural offerings. 
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Write to Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, for its program guide. 

“The Television Teaching Aid’—an educational service published 
every other week by the Prudential Insurance Company of America—gives 
material of drama and social studies interest. It is prepared by DeWitt D. 
Wise, the Division Head of Columbia Scholastic Press Association. The 
pamphlet not only announces the program, date, station, and time, but 
it contains teaching aids with suggested reading and other references. 
“The Nomination of Abraham Lincoln,” for instance, is listed on the back 
with the different dates at which it is to appear in different cities, channel 
number, and time. 

Text and Reading Material: 


1. “On Stage, Everyone” by Barnes and Sutcliffe, just off the press of 
MacMillan Co. is, to my mind, the best high school text for drama that has 
yet been written. In the first place it does not talk down to the high school 
junior or senior, the level in which most high school drama courses exist. 
For the high school level, it has an unusual approach to acting which is 
sound in training techniques at the same time that it is working on the 
development of personality, one of the prime aims of drama at the sec- 
ondary level. The approach is sound psychologically, arousing imagination 
and critical sense. The work on experimentation in “character opposites” 
not only builds acting skill, but arouses self-analysis, which is important. 
There are numberless examples for exercises, well analyzed ; and after the 
chapter on play production there are many bit scenes for practice with an 
extensive list of plays for further use. One excellent chapter “Mind and 
Spirit” humbles the egotistical performer and makes appreciation of the 
dramatic techniques and the theater sound. The book is made up of solid 
and sound material. Personally, I wish there might have been more on the 
history of the drama for greater appreciation and understanding of period 
characteristics. 

2. Chorpenning, $3.50, from The Children’s Theatre Press, Cloverlot, 
Anchorage, Kentucky. This is autobiographical in form, but an excellent 
record of profound experience by a skilled worker in children’s theater, 
and the book “moves deeply” into writing for, directing for, acting for, and 
staging for children’s theatre with an analysis of the child audience. The 
subtitle is “What the Children Taught Me.” It is a book for directors of 
children’s theater plays and playwrights, even children playwrights. 

The October Journal of A.E.T.A., page 191, contains an article by 
John Gassner on “Theatre Arts in a Free Society,” which should be read 
not only by drama teachers, but by everyone. His plea is for a free theater, 
since only thus may it mirror the times ; but at the same time he says that 
anything like “communist totalitarism is inimical to a free theater because 
it is inimical to a free society.” The article is interesting and sound. 











Symposium 


The Status and Role of Curriculum Assistants and Depart- 
ment Heads in Secondary Schools: How Schools 
Organize for Instructional Improvement 


Institutional Improvement Is the 
Responsibility of the Individual School 


By WILL FRENCH* 


When an engineer mounts to the cab of his engine he has little or no 
responsibility except to run his train along a prescribed route, following 
directions and signals controlling his speed, until he brings his train to a 
destination fixed by someone else. He is not responsible for improving the 
engine or train, for discovering a better route or changing the destination. 
He simply operates the train and has done a good job if he reaches the end 
of his run on time and with reasonable wear and tear on the equipment. 

Not so with a high school principal. He must not only operate his school 
well but he is expected to improve its operation, its route to its goal and 
even change the goals toward which it is to go. And he must do this by 
getting others to see, and agree that the improvements ought to be made. 
Merely by seeing that the high school operates smoothly to the end of its 
annual run the principal does not fulfill his responsibility because no high 
school that I know of is capable of performing its expected role as well 
as a good principal and staff can make it. Every high school has a good 
deal about its design and hence about its operation which harks back to a 
day before it was expected to do for all boys and girls of the community 
what this country now expects high schools to do. So while operating 
along at their best rate, the principal and staff have to work at the task of 
developing an institution capable of doing better the job of a really modern 
American high school. 

There is little disagreement about what this job really is although there 
are many ways of phrasing it. This country subscribes to and supports 
universal secondary education because it believes that education can help 
boys and girls to grow into young men and women who as citizens, home- 
makers, and workers are more able and willing to protect, maintain, and 
improve our American way of life than if they were not educated. Our 
high schools came into being and developed much of their idea of structure 
and function before they were confronted with the task of educating all 
boys and girls and before this country began to rely upon it for the 
accomplishment of such a large share of this task as is now the case. Every 


* Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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high school is haphazardly or methodically being redesigned so it can do 
better this enlarged task for its present wholly unselected group of students. 
Helping a community to do this wisely and rapidly is the greatest single 
professional contribution which its high school principal and staff can make 
today. For while there may be rather general agreement on the over-all 
purpose of universal secondary education in this country there is not such 
agreement on how to attain this purpose. It is here that the professional 
preparation of the principal and staff meets its real test. Only those com- 
munities which are fortunate enough to have professional leadership of 
outstanding competence will be able to transform their conventional high 
schools smoothly and rapidly into institutions capable of meeting the de- 
mands of this enlarged and complicated task. 


ACHIEVING NATIONAL Purpose THrouGH Loca. INITIATIVE 
AND Lay CONTROL 


The effective attainment of such an over-all purpose for American sec- 
ondary education can be accomplished in this country only as it is done in 
each of our over twenty thousand high schools. With our wisely decentral- 
ized system of education and with our strong commitment to lay control 
of local education there is no power by which high schools can be developed 
into effective social instruments for the realization of this purpose except 
that which resides in the ability of local educational leaders to get their 
communities (1) to study their youth and their needs, (2) to study the 
present high school program in relation to these youth needs and (3) to 
study and agree upon changes to be made in that particular high school 
and its program. In a less democratic society, in one with a more highly 
centralized governmental structure and in one with little or no lay partici- 
pation in the control of schools, youth education might be changed by fiat 
as in Hitler, Germany but not so in this country. Here high schools can be 
successfully and permanently changed best only as local educational leader- 
ship helps laymen in many communities to study the need for a change, 
to understand the desirability of specific changes, and, on the basis of this 
study and understanding, to propose and authorize change. Most of the 
initiative lies with local professional leadership and its ability in face to 
face contact with local lay leadership to raise the level of public understand- 
ing of what education can do. This calls for types and levels of professional 
competence at the individual school level which we are now generally be- 


ginning to attain and which is an absolute essential in a highly decentralized 
educational system. 


INITIATIVE AND AUTONOMY AT INDIVIDUAL ScHOOL LEVEL NEEDED 


Local autonomy, initiative, and control is a popular idea with local 
school executives. Its meaning is that responsibility and authority ought 
to rest with the Board of Education and the chief school officer of the 
district. As opposed to the idea of centering responsibility and authority 
exclusively at the state or national level it is right. But since no two in- 
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dividual schools are alike, since no two student bodies have the same in- 
tellectual, social, or economic composition and since no two school com- 
munities are alike in what they want their high schools to do, there is a 
reasonable question as to whether in matters of program the center of 
autonomy and initiative ought not to move from the school system to the 
individual school. What reason is there to believe that all the high schools 
in a large city or county school system should be as nearly alike as the 
school district officials now so usually try to make them? These high 
schools often serve quite different student bodies and communities and 
freedom ought to exist for them to be as different from each other as the 
educational needs of the various student bodies and communities require. 
System-wide and even state-wide uniformity in some matters is of course 
necessary, but if educational programs are to be adapted to student needs 
then anything like system-wide uniformity of program is an impossibility 
in most city and county school systems. Each high school principal and 
staff ought to have the responsibility and freedom to work out that school’s 
program with its own lay leadership and what was accepted by that school 
community as desirable ought not to be prohibited to it by its school sys- 
tem’s authorities so long as it is in harmony with the general purpose of 
universal secondary education in this country. 

In many systems such freedom in program is not accorded high school 
principals and faculties. Instead and increasingly, responsibility for pro- 
gram improvement is shifted from the individual school to system-wide 
functionaries attached to the central office. Responsibility and authority 
are thus removed from the actual point at which education takes place. 
Freedom to adapt the program as needed is limited and the result is not the 
rapid improvement that is expected. The proposed changes often are not 
ones for which the local school feels a need, which its teachers understand 
and accept. Consequently, teaching and learning in the classroom is not as 
much improved as it could be. If it is feared that individual school prin- 
cipals and faculties are not competent to exercise this freedom wisely, then 
the remedy is not to take the responsibility away from them but to make 
them more competent through programs of in-service education. They 
certainly cannot be expected to supervise and teach well a program they are 
not competent to develop. The only real way for a school system to have 
a growing, developing program throughout its schools is to have building 
principals and faculties who are or who become competent to work on the 
problem of program development with their communities’ leaders and who 
thus develop programs which fit what they and the lay leaders see as best 
for their particular student bodies. The responsibility of the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent is (1) to see that principals and faculties 
understand that initiative in program development lies with them; (2) to 
help them prepare themselves for the exercise of program leadership; (3) 
to supply from the central office on a full or part-time basis such expert 
assistance as is needed by the schools ; (4) to call for progress reports from 
time to time in order to see that the responsibility is really being discharged 
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and that the general purpose to be served by universal youth education is 
being sought and (5) to supply to each school its fair share of money and 
other resources available for putting program proposals into effect. Under 
such a plan sound and continuous program development takes place at the 
optimum rate at which it is possible for the public to accept and support 
change and for the professional staff successfully to put new ideas and 
practices into effect. Under any other plan either forced change is proposed 
at a rate faster than either the community or the school staff can stand or 
else practically no change occurs. In either case eventually there is a 
school-community “blow-up” which does irreparable harm. 


MEETING THE RESPONSIBILITY AT THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL LEVEL 


If it is true, as argued here, that the effective achievement of the basic 
purpose of modern American secondary education demands fundamental 
curriculum change and that this is best accomplished when the initiative is 
taken by the individual high school, then all who are working at the high 
school level of education—teachers, supervisors, principals and professors 
—need to be perfecting understanding of the problem of program im- 
provement and techniques of meeting it. We need as a dynamic underlying 
our work, a clear recognition that the socio-civic function of youth edu- 
cation is not only essential to the preservation of our society but is also the 
best guarantee that the happiness, welfare, and well-being of each youth 
will be attained. We need greater skill in working together as professional 
groups in the process of studying youth and community need for education. 
We need to cultivate skill in evaluating our present program and teaching 
methods in terms of these needs and in terms of the desirable growth and 
development of youth. And most of all we need more skill in the tech- 
niques of lay-group leadership, for the full understanding, free acceptance, 
and active support of the lay leaders in the school community is the only 
solid foundation on which educational progress can be based in a demo- 
cratic society. We need to know better how to constitute such groups for 
study and work on program improvement ; how to relate the individual pur- 
poses and satisfactions of members to the group purposes ; how to reduce 
tensions and conflicts in the group; how to help the group reach areas of 
common agreement ; how to help the group gradually to reach a consensus 
out of which proposals for program changes can best be developed and on 
the basis of which they can best be made. Some of these understandings, 
techniques, and skills were not always as important a part of our pro- 
fessional education as it is now clear that they should have been. Conse- 
quently, as full fledged, adult working members of the profession we must 
individually and in groups undertake such study as will enable us to meet 
these current changes in our professional responsibilities. 





How a High School Principal Meets His 
Responsibility for Curriculum Improvement 
By PAUL W. PINCKNEY* 


The most important portion of the principal’s responsibility as head of 
a school is that of taking leadership in the continuing improvement of the 
instructional program. If the instructional program is considered as 
broadly synonymous with a modern concept of the curriculum, then all 
other phases of his work become auxiliary and contributory to this, his 
chief responsibility. 

It is quite evident that principals, in common with most people, are 
inclined to expend their efforts on those phases of their work in which they 
feel competent and, therefore, comfortable. The average principal has had 
no more training than the average classroom teacher in supervision, in a 
thorough knowledge of the growth process, and in the other skills needed 
in assuming leadership in curriculum improvement. Neither has he famil- 
iarized himself thoroughly with what is known about how people learn, 
about the research concerning the teaching of the skill subjects such as réad- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, writing, etc., nor with the contributions made to 
educational theory and practice by the psychologists, the biologists, the 
anthropologists, and the sociologists. In short, the first requirement for 
a principal who wishes to assume leadership in curriculum development is 
that he become a scholar in the wide fields of educational theory and prac- 
tice. Unfortunately, many secondary principals are skeptical of almost 
anything new in education, skeptical without reasons, for they have neither 
studied the theory carefully, nor become thoroughly familiar with the tech- 
niques of the practices. 

Secondly, the principal, in order to assume effective leadership in this 
field, must know well the people with whom he must work if he hopes to 
effect instructional improvement within his school. These groups include 
the pupils, the teachers, the parents, and the supervisory staff to whom he 
can turn for help in developing the curriculum of the school. This means 
he must work closely and continuously with all of these groups, and that 
he must whenever the opportunity arises, play with them as well. 

This means, as far as play is concerned, that the principal must be an 
active part of the social program of the school, participating actively with 
teachers and students in it, as well as helping in its planning, evaluation, 
and improvement. It means he must encourage and participate in the social 
program of the Parent-Teacher Association, the Dads’ Club, and similar 
groups. It means that he must make himself an integral part of the social 
life of the community in which he works. 

On the work side, it means that he will be familiar with the work of the 
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teachers, both as individuals, and in organized groups. It means he will 
know the classroom plans, techniques, and results of instructors and that 
he will be an integral part of the planning and policy-forming groups that 
are working to improve instruction in the school. It means that he will 
participate in parent and student groups that are studying and recommend- 
ing school policy and in similar community groups. 

In the third place, the principal must, within the framework of the 
school system in which he is working, deliberately plan and organize for the 
curriculum improvement in which he believes. He must keep before all 
groups concerned the philosophy, point of view, and facts that will make 
them wish to work toward such improvement. At the same time, he must 
recognize that he is working with intelligent human beings and so must 
proceed only as fast as ideas are understood and accepted by a substantial 
majority of those with whom he is working. Above all else, he must accept 
decisions made by his co-workers with the same enthusiasm regardless of 
whether they agree with his point of view or not. He must aid in putting 
such decisions into effect, and must evaluate their results with the same 
objectivity used in evaluating any other practice of the school. 

The remainder of this article describes the organization for curriculum 
improvement at Oakland High School. Many of the elements of the plan 
may not seem to relate to the instructional program but in every case an 
attempt will be made to show why each is a definite link in the over-all plan. 


1. The monthly faculty meeting is devoted to consideration of over-all 
school problems. 


a) It may be used for a report of a committee, chosen by the faculty 
or the principal, to make recommendations on changes in policy, in 
school organization, or in curricular offerings. 

It may be used for a report by faculty members on schools in other 
cities or countries that have been visited recently. 

It may be used to allow an outside speaker to present an explanation 
of some new or controversial educational issue in which the faculty 
or some group of the faculty is particularly interested. 


It may be used by a department, such as social studies or industrial 
arts, to present its program in order to keep the rest of the faculty 
informed as to its purposes and accomplishments. 
It may be used by the principal or a central office administrator to 
explain general educational problems or to project plans for future 
development. 

f) It may be used, as it was recently, to show a film produced for and 
by the U.S. Army on teaching methods and techniques. 

g) It is never used as a discussion period, it never lasts over one hour, 
and it is never used to replace the daily bulletin. 


2. The conference period discussion group. As every teacher in the 
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school has a conference period, this device is used to provide discussion 
groups of a workable size that encompass the entire faculty. 


a) It may be used to introduce a new idea of organization, teaching 
method, or curricular offering. 

b) It may be used to allow discussion of a committee report, a depart- 
ment presentation, or a controversial issue presented at faculty 
meeting. 

c) It may be followed by the choice of a committee for the purpose of 
evaluating a program or policy of the school; of making recom- 
mendations for the development of policy or the inception or im- 
provement of a program; or simply of inquiring into educational 
theory or practice. 

d) It is always attended and presided over by the principal. 


3. The instructional council. This group is composed of the eleven de- 
partment heads of the school, the curriculum assistant, the librarian, the 
vice-principals, and the principal. Department heads are nominated by the 
principal, appointed by the superintendent for one year and may be re- 
appointed. 


a) It meets once a week on school time. This is made possible by pro- 
graming all department heads to the same conference period. 

b) It considers and must approve any changes in curricular offerings 
within any department. 

c) It considers and must approve any over-all policy that directly con- 
cerns the school curriculum. 

d) It considers and makes suggestions concerning all proposed changes 
in the administrative or guidance set-up of the school. 

e) It is the chief instrument of the school for planning faculty meet- 
ings and from its meetings come most of the suggestions for study 
and action. 


4. The faculty staff. This group is composed of three faculty mem- 
bers elected each semester by the faculty, the two vice- principals, and the 
principal. It was originally organized as a “gripe” committee and still 
functions as such, but it has come to function, also, as a clearing house for 
faculty suggestions for instructional improvement. Most such suggestions 
are referred to the instructional council or the guidance council for further 
suggestions and recommendations. This group meets every second week 
on school time. 

5. The guidance council, This is composed of the twelve counselors, 
the librarian, the curriculum assistant, the nurse, the health co-ordinator, 
the two vice-principals, and the principal. Counselors are teachers who 
have one-third of their time free from teaching, primarily for the purpose 
of counseling approximately two hundred students each. The council meets 
once a week, on school time provided for by programing all to the same 
conference period, to consider any matter related to the improvement of 
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counseling and guidance. Naturally, most subjects considered have cur- 
ricular implications. This group continually refers such matters to the 
proper curricular group for study, often with recommendations from this 
council. 

6. The curriculum assistant. This teacher has one half of the school 
day free for this work. He is nominated by the principal and appointed by 
the superintendent, and may be reappointed. There is a tendency in some 
schools to make him the curricular head of the school. His real function 
should be to aid in the development of the instructional program by : 


a) Organizing and maintaining a materials of instruction center. 

b) Aiding teachers and committees in developing teaching materials. 

c) Helping new teachers to become familiar with materials of instruc- 
tion. 

d) Working with teachers and principal. 

e) Keeping himself up-to-date on instructional policy and techniques. 


7. Faculty committees: The school has but one standing committee— 
the social committee, whose chief functions are to plan and put on a num- 
ber of faculty social affairs each year so that we may become well ac- 
quainted with one another. 

All other committees are appointed or elected for a particular purpose 
and discharged upon the completion of that purpose. Committees are 
chosen to: 


a) Study a matter of proposed policy or practice and make recom- 
mendations to the faculty. 

b) Develop an instrument to be used by the faculty in the evaluation 
of a policy or practice presently in operation. 

c) Prepare a ballot and conduct an election among the faculty to de- 
termine whether a proposed change shall be made in policy or prac- 
tice. 


8. Department meetings. Each department meets under the leadership 
of the department head at least once a month, usually oftener, on a sched- 
ule filed with the principal, for the purposes of : 


a) Discussing and recommending to the instructional council improve- 
ment in the curricular offering of the department. 

b) Studying and reporting upon professional matters pertinent to the 
department. 

c) Studying proposals suggested to them by the instructional council. 

d) Studying and ordering materials of instruction and instructional 
supplies. 


9. Classroom visiting and supervision. Although supervision of class- 
room instruction is an important part of curriculum improvement, the for- 
malized practice does not loom large as a time factor in the over-all pro- 
gram. The administrative staff, the department head, and the central office 
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supervisor, when asked, use formal classroom visitation mainly in helping 
beginning teachers and in determining competencies of probationary teach- 
ers. More important in getting to know the strengths and weaknesses of 
members of the faculty are the various meetings with them, both as de- 
scribed above and as deliberately arranged—but on an informal basis. A 
principal in a large high school can find time to visit classrooms and with 
teachers during their conference periods, if he is willing to forego the use 
of inter-communication systems, keep the door to his office open, particu- 
larly before and after school, and do most of his business with teachers, 
person to person. If a principal is too busy for this, then he can never ex- 
pect to know his school and the people in it. If he can find the time—and if 
he knows the instructional program—he soon will know the problems of 
the various faculty members and with the help of his supervisory staff, he 
and the teachers concerned will be able to devise ways of improving in- 
struction on individual and group bases. 

10. The homeroom. The homeroom at Oakland High School is an ad- 
ministrative and counseling unit organized within a grade under the im- 
mediate direction of a homeroom teacher who is directly responsible to a 
counselor. Each counselor works with his two hundred counselees in group 
guidance through six or seven homeroom teachers. 

As this is the basic unit of the school for group guidance, and as a great 
deal of group guidance is concerned with pupil understanding of the cur- 
ricular offerings of the school, the homeroom becomes very important in 
the development of the instructional program. This is a two-way street, as 
pupil suggestions for changes are channeled to the administration through 
the homeroom teacher to the counselor to the guidance council, as well as 
for explanations to the pupils coming from the various faculty organiza- 
tions. 

11. Student organizations for participation in policy making. A\- 
though space does not allow a complete exposition of student participation 
in policy formation, it is sufficient to say that the student body is effectively 
organized to participate with the faculty. Many of the matters receiving 
student consideration are instructional in nature. Its influence is felt mainly 
through : 


a) The Student Council, the elected executive branch, which meets 
daily as a regular class and is encouraged to discuss and recommend 
on any and all school business except personnel. Large areas have 
been designated in which they have authority to act as well as to 
recommend, 

The Delegate Assembly composed of one representative elected by 
each homeroom. As the legislative group of the student body, they 
have learned to distinguish between areas in which they have been 
delegated authority—in which they may pass laws—-and areas in 
which they may recommend to the authorities who have legal re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining schools. Each year we receive nu- 
merous resolutions recommending changes in policy and practice. 
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Some we can handle at the school; some must go to the superin- 
tendent ; some to the Board of Education; and perhaps one day we 
may have one that may need to be presented to the State Legislature. 
Each is considered, and whatever the action, a report is made to the 
students. 

c) Faculty-student committees organized from time to time to con- 
sider and recommend upon matters of primary interest to both 
groups. 


12. The Parent-Teacher Association and allied groups. Through the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the Dads’ Club, Oakland High School is 
gradually bringing the parents and other interested patrons into a partner- 
ship of understanding and participation in democratic policy making: 


a) Teachers and administrators are coming to realize that active par- 
ticipation in such organiaztions is just as much their right and duty 
as it is of the parents. 

b) The faculty and student body are represented on the executive 
councils of these organizations. 

c) The P.T.A. is actively represented on the school’s student council. 

d) The school encourages and participates in P.T.A. study groups or- 
ganized for better understanding of the instructional program of 
the school. 

e) At every meeting of these organizations an important part of the 
program is devoted to demonstrations and explanations of signifi- 
cant areas of the instructional program of the school. 


In a large secondary school it is absolutely essential that an organiza- 
tion be developed which will insure instructional improvement if—and 
only if—the principal is a student of modern education and its many allied 
fields and if he has the desire and the capacity to make curriculum improve- 
ment the cornerstone of his administration. 





TEACHING ABOUT RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Religious heritage: Indianapolis has introduced units on “religious heritage” for 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. The units fit into the social studies. “They do not teach 
religion,” says Supt. H. L. Shibler, “they teach about religion.” The materials were pro- 
duced in the school system of Indianapolis. They are being tried in 10 of the city’s schools. 

The seventh-grade unit is called “Our Religious Heritage.” Among its objectives are 
to help pupils understand the search of the Europeans for religious freedom and the in- 
fluence religion had upon the founding of America and the history of our country. 

In the eighth-grade course, “Religious Influences in the Development of Liberty,” 
pupils are to learn how religious groups influenced the writing of our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights ; the connection between religion and an oath of office, and the ways in which 
leaders have invoked God’s aid in history-making public addresses. 





Improving Instruction Through the Use of 
Department Heads 


By ALLEN J. GRUMAN* 


Half of the high schools in California have a system of department 
heads whose duties are many and varied. Extensive lists have been pub- 
lished suggesting what should be done by the chairmen to satisfactorily 
carry out their responsibilities. Current practices with regard to depart- 
mental organization have been undergoing a process of re-evaluation. 
Most department chairmen suggest changes within the present system 
rather than the adoption of an entirely new plan. With this in mind let 
us examine the position of department head and what might be done to 
make it more effective. 

As we start with axioms in the study of geometry in order to develop 
sound conclusions, let us first assume that the fundamental purpose of 
creating the position of department chairman is to improve classroom in- 
struction. Every phase of this job ought to be examined in the light of this 
basic idea. How can the department chairman achieve dynamic leadership 
in the improvement of instruction ? 

Naturally the person chosen for this position will have shown through 
his success in teaching that he is well-versed in his subject field. Probably, 
too, he will be able to get along well with the people in his department. He 
will be the type of prson whose success and sincerity of purpose commands 
the utmost consideration from his fellow teachers. However, it is not 
only what he is, but what he does, that will determine his effectiveness. 

Our present trend toward democratic school administration has pro- 
duced the effect that a teacher who is well qualified by virtue of his educa- 
tional background and professional training is allowed almost complete 
freedom to develop his own ideas and techniques. This has produced many 
desired results and innumerable successful teachers. But even doctors and 
lawyers consult others in their own profession for advice and assistance. 
The laissez-faire system has its drawbacks, many of which can be counter- 
acted by wise handling of administrative and supervisory problems through 
a departmental system. 

A new department chairman ought to be given some on-the-job train- 
ing and should become a part of the principal’s advisory staff along with 
counselors and others. One phase of this preparation would include in- 
forming the chairman of his exact duties and responsibilities. Since he 
does not have complete freedom to develop his job as he sees fit, these guide 
lines must be set down. Similarly, certain important aspects of his duties 
might be neglected if he does not realize the extent to which he may go. 

One of the main issues to be resolved here is the need for classroom 
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visitation. A truly reliable opinion as to the success of the individual 
teacher cannot be determined by heresay, nor can he be aided to improve 
without knowing first-hand the kind of work he is doing. Industry has an 
advantage in this respect since the supervisor can work side-by-side with 
the employee and not be guided by his good or bad performance on any 
given day. In a recent survey made by the author, 61 out of 243 depart- 
ment chairmen in California high schools indicated that they never visited 
classrooms of new teachers in their department, and 92 never visit the 
tenure teachers’ classrooms. It is not difficult to see that this important 
aspect of supervision is neglected by too many chairmen. 

The first step in improving this situation would seem to be to remove 
the emphasis upon visitation as a rating device for determining whom to 
hire and fire. If all persons involved understand that the primary aim is 
to exchange ideas solely for the purpose of improving instruction, then the 
anxiety and dislike which accompany this task will be greatly reduced. In 
this day of acute teacher demand and inadequate supply we must assume 
the responsibility for seeing that each qualified person who attempts to 
teach attains the greatest possible measure of success. A new teacher, par- 
ticularly, needs and wants assistance. This is a time-consuming process, 
one which a principal cannot possibly perform adequately without some 
assistance in the average-sized high school. The department chairmen, 
if a school has such, should assume a large share of the responsibility for 
this task. They ought to be allowed extra time during the day, so that this 
visitation program may be carried out. Extra pay probably produces noth- 
ing in the way of results, though it should not be ruled out as a welcome 
addition for services rendered. 

There are many desired outcomes of this visitation program. First the 
chairmen can aid each teacher individually with his own problems, whether 
it be in revised methods, additional materials, administrative detail, or 
class discipline. Out of these visits should come many topics for discussion 
at department meetings thereby making them more meaningful and stimu- 
lating. The chairman would thus be able continually to keep in touch with 
the various courses offered in his department, since it is usually impractical 
and undesirable for him to teach each of them. He would be much better 
qualified to aid in the selection of texts and materials to be used; in draw- 
ing up course outlines, objectives, and units of study; and in establishing 
consistent policies of grading, the number and relative value of homework 
assignments, and other policies which are so often peculiar to a given de- 
partment. 

All of these areas provide subject material for departmental discussion. 
Many problems should be attacked as a group, with the chairman provid- 
ing the stimulus. Since a healthy philosophy of education is in a continual 
state of change, it necessarily results in new ideas, techniques, subject 
matter, and changed emphasis upon various aspects of the present course 
content. The chairman should be well informed through reading educa- 
tional journals and those in his specific field, so that he might lead these 
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discussions intelligently. If he is allowed to work with the other chairmen 
in a committee advisory to the principal, he can help his department mem- 
bers appreciate the entire school program and co-ordinate their work with 
that of other groups. This is of particular importance in view of the ever 
present criticism of departmental organization as being too narrowly in- 
terested in individual subjects and not the broader fields of learning em- 
bodied in the entire school program. 

The original assumption made here, casts the chairman essentially in 
a supervisory role, but in so doing involves him in some administrative 
tasks. Since he is so well acquainted with each individual teacher, he ought 
to be able to recommend that each teach the classes which best fit his in- 
terests and capabilities. The chairman should be consulted as to the success 
attained by his teachers when the question of tenure arises. He may also be 
given a voice in the hiring of new teachers insofar as this is practicable. 

Department chairmen and principals who rate their departmental sys- 
tems as “highly effective” indicate a significantly higher percentage of par- 
ticipation in administrative and supervisory duties than do those who say 
their system is “in need of revision.” For example, in a recent study an 
average of 45 percent more of the so-called “effective” chairmen indicated 
active participation in recommending for tenure and in hiring new teach- 
ers, Similarly, 30 percent more of the better group visit new and tenure 
teachers and help them with teaching methods, discipline problems, and in 
setting up teaching units. These results probably stem in part from the 
fact that all of the “effective” chairmen received either a reduced teaching 
load or extra pay, while only 25 percent of the poorer group were allowed 
either one or both. Thirty-five percent more of the chairmen in the superior 
group were allowed at least one free period for their duties. 

Overwhelmingly the department heads, when asked to indicate their 
most pressing need listed “more time” or “reduced teaching load,” favor- 
ing these by a margin of 20 to 1 over extra pay. Undoubtedly the de- 
terring factor in offering this assistance to the chairmen has been that the 
average extra pay allowed them ($176 per year) is only about one-sixth 
of what it would cost the school district to release him from one period of 
teaching. 

Regardless of handicaps or the drawbacks which are found in this 
method of school organization, many of the department heads have been 
fulfilling a very definite need and contributing much to the success of their 
schools. Their liaison position between teacher and principal, enhanced by 
the fact that they continue to teach courses offered in their departments, 
provides a powerful tool in the organization, integration, and co-ordina- 
tion of class-room work. Those who make use of this system should see 
to it that the chairmen are given every assistance possible to achieve a suc- 
cessful educational program. 





The Role of the Instructional Vice-Principal 


in Curriculum Work 


By LOIS G. McMAHON* 


The instructional vice-principals in Richmond secondary schools act 
in a full-time capacity for the improvement of instruction and curriculum 
development. The earlier position of administrative assistant in charge of 
instruction, the forerunner of the present instructional vice-principalship, 
was established during the school term of 1947-48. Through board action 
in November 1951, the position of instructional vice-principal was con- 
stituted to provide for the consolidation of and continued planning for im- 
provements in the instructional program. At the present time, each of 
seven Richmond secondary schools, staffed by a total of 509 teachers, is 
served by such a staff member. 

Instructional vice-principals are chosen from among applicants who 
have demonstrated superior ability as classroom teachers. It is recom- 
mended that their teaching experience include work at both elementary and 
secondary school levels. Records of graduate work presented by candidates 
should include major emphasis in public school supervision and curriculum. 
A salary schedule placement between that of principals and that of deans 
and administrative assistants has been established for vice-principals. 

The responsibilities of the instructional vice-principal center around 
(1) activities in the individual school and (2) district-wide efforts to 
effect articulation of the instructional program between the separate schools 
and the district at large. 


Duties in. the mdividual school. 


In the individual school, the instructional vice-principal co-ordinates 
the instructional program. Assistance to new teachers is a major respon- 
sibility at the beginning of the school year. Help for new teachers includes 
orientation to the policies and procedures of the school and the general 
interpretation of the instructional program. The new teacher is provided 
with teaching guides, instructional materials, and assistance in planning 
the most favorable classroom environment. An evaluation of the adequacy 
of these helps is made co-operatively between the teachers and the instruc- 
tional vice-principal several times during the school year. A similar pro- 
gram is provided for substitute teachers. 

Periodic departmental meetings are held, and the instructional vice- 
principal not only assists in planning them but also participates actively 
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in this form of in-service education. Brief minutes of all regular meetings 
are duplicated for the participants and are distributed to other secondary 
schools, so that a district-wide picture of current instructional deliberations 
initiated in the schools is available. 

Co-operative selection of instructional materials by teachers and the 
instructional vice-principals is another major phase of the program, The 
vice-principal is charged with allocation of instructional budget funds for 
his school, as well as with the ordering of materials through the central ad- 
ministration channels. Evaluating the use of these materials is an im- 
portant continuing duty. 

The instructional vice-principal works with the individual teachers and 
with teacher groups in the development of curriculum materials. Valuable 
source files have been assembled in each school. Teaching units have been 
prepared from resource units and added to curriculum files. Instructional 
vice-principals aid in planning a wide range of pupil learning activities. 
They also supervise arrangements for study trips, a time-consuming but 
important task in providing broad experiences for pupils. 

Supervisors, teachers, and consultants in the areas of art, audio-visual 
aids, guidance, health, industrial arts, music, physical education, safety and 
driver education, and special education are available from the central ad- 
ministration offices to serve the needs in the school. The vice-principal 
plans with these resource people for maximum use of their services. 

The principal holds the final responsibility for instruction in his school. 
He and the vice-principal comprise a closely-knit team working to meet 
problems and accomplish improvements in the instructional program. They 
hold multiple informal conferences daily, and the vice-principal relieves the 
principal of many details which would otherwise hamper his leadership 
effectiveness. 

The Richmond secondary schools enjoy close relationships with neigh- 
boring colleges and universities, and the vice-principals are key people 
fostering this interaction. They participate in the development and opera- 
tion of student teaching programs with four colleges and universities. They 
also serve in effecting improved articulation between the local secondary 
schools and the local junior college. 

Articulation between the elementary schools feeding the individual 
junior high schools, and between the junior high schools feeding the senior 
high schools is another area in which the instructional vice-principals are 
very active. 

An additional area of endeavor is that of interpreting the instructional 
program to the faculty at large, and to the general public. 

The role of resource person is one which vice-principals recognize as 
being of major importance. Instructional vice-principals serve as listeners, 
reassurers, energizers, evaluators, and advisors. They discover and help 
teachers develop their own resources and potentialities. 

The Director of Instruction, John D. Andes, has stated the philosophy 
of supervision in Richmond public schools. “Just as the teacher is a super- 
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visor of pupils, and teaching is giving direction to learning, so is the in- 
structional supervisor charged with the responsibility of giving direction 
to teaching. Supervision, then, is giving educational leadership to improve 
teaching. It is helping teachers to teach to the best of their ability. Atten- 
tion is to be focused upon the learning situation where supervisor and 
teacher work together on common instructional problems related to the 
growth and development of pupils. 

“Helping a teacher to do his best means to: (1) treat him as an in- 
dividual, have faith in him; (2) solicit his opinion, listen to his problems ; 
(3) make him feel a part of the team, develop a pride in our educational 
team; (4) encourage him to co-operate, plan, use initiative, and develop 
professionally; (5) guide his planning, but do it in a helpful manner; (6) 
contribute to improvements in techniques, procedures, and materials; and 
(7) help him evaluate.” 

Planning for continuing his own professional improvement is another 
duty of the vice-principal. Wide reading, attendance at conferences, con- 
tinued graduate study, and membership and participation in professional 
organizations are rated highly among activities contributing to professional 
growth. 


District-wide duties. 


Instructional vice-principals, titled administrative assistants in charge 
of instruction from 1947 to 1951, have participated actively in all major 
curriculum developments undertaken in the district. These projects have 
included a review of the social studies in 1948 and the language arts in 
1950, the junior high school curriculum pattern in 1951, junior high school 
homemaking offerings in 1953 and 1954, provisions for and placement of 
legislatively required instruction in 1953, a statement of policy regarding 
textbook selection and adoption procedures in 1953, and the continuous 
building and evaluation of junior high school core program offerings since 
1952. Current developments include a revision of the senior high school 
curriculum and a review of secondary school science offerings. Two im- 
portant sub-committees of the science project headed by vice-principals 
are the program inventory group and the community resuorces and public 
relations group. 

The basic textbook list for secondary schools is revised each spring 
with the instructional vice-principals acting as a district-wide committee. 
At that time, titles are added and deleted for all supplementary and adopted 
textbooks, and the new list is issued for the following school year. 

Another major district-wide activity in which vice-principals hold key 
positions is in long-term planning for the improvement of the instructional 
program. They assist in establishing areas of consideration for the local 
administrator’s conference, which is held annually at the close of the school 
year and which analyzes and evaluates the program and policies of the 
school district. One of the most promising results of the latest conference 
was the acceptance of the recommendation that one hundred days of re- 
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leased teacher time be allocated to curriculum development during the 
present school term. Fifteen days of each of the instructional vice-prin- 
cipals’ time was allotted for the same purpose. This reservoir of time has 
proved to be invaluable in projects such as the current curriculum de- 
velopments in art and science, and in the compilation of minimum standards 
for homemaking classroom supplies and equipment. 

Appraisal of the role of the instructional vice-principal up to this time 
has been largely informal and incidental because of the programs’ com- 
parative newness. A thorough review of the function of the instructional 
vice-principalship in Richmond probably should be made. In the judgment 
of the superintendent of schools and the board of education, the program 
has proved to be worthwhile. Teachers have commented on the work of 
the vice-principals : 

“Of great help. I get some good suggestions.” 

“It is important to know how observers evaluate one’s techniques.” 

“Informal, helpful.” 

“Always helpful.” 

“Can't beat her.” 

“Suggestions offered have always been most helpful.” 

“Valuable help in suggesting texts and teaching procedures.” 

“Outstanding !” 

“Friendly, understanding ; specific teaching tips.” 


It is interesting that these appraisals have been made by teachers who have 


had from three to fifteen years’ teaching experience. 

Numrous inquiries requesting the operational details of the plan have 
been received from officials of other school departments. Enthusiastic 
appraisals of the program have been made by professional observers, in- 
cluding college and university instructors, state department of education 
personnel, and publishers’ representatives. Most indications point to the 
conclusion that the role of the instructional vice-principal in the Richmond 
secondary schools is a co-ordinating influence of great value in improving 
instruction and in providing for continuing curriculum development. 





POINT LOBOS PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 


Point Lobos Wildflowers is an attractively illustrated 40-page pamphlet, published by 
the Division of Beaches and Parks, Department of Natural Resources, State of California. 
The illustrations, many of them in color, are by Roland Wilson, long-time guardian and 
interpreter of Point Lobos Reserve State Park, Monterey County ; the authentic text is by 
Ken Legg. A scientific check-list of Point Lobos plants, compiled by Dr. H. L. Mason, is 
a valuable feature of the publication. 

The “Point Lobos Wildflowers” pamphlet may be purchased for 50 cents per copy 
from: Printing Division (Document Section), Sacramento 14, California. (Sales tax, 3 per 
cent additional.) 





Organizing for Curriculum Development 
in a City’s Secondary Schools 


By EDWARD H. REDFORD* 


How do we organize administratively so as to be most effective in 
improving instruction? What is the best type of administrative organiza- 
tion for getting help to the individual teacher ? 

These are the questions with which all of us are struggling. The 
answers to them, of course, are as varied as are the individual natures of 
the students and the teachers who make up the population of our schools 
and as are the communities served by these schools. There is no one answer 
to them for all schools, and probably nut even for any one school, And 
hence the search for an answer by each community is of utmost impor- 
tance and is one of the most thrilling challenges to professional leader- 
ship. 

The one constant which is always present, regardless of community 
size, is the building principal. Perhaps this fact explains why we hear such 
emphasis today on the principal's responsibility for curriculum work. If 
we accept the assumption already made—that our efforts to improve in- 
struction will vary according to the individual school’s resources and needs 
—then we must accept without question the principal’s responsibility for 
curriculum development within his school. 

Similarily we also accept his responsibility for the guidance program, 
for attendance records, for discipline, and for the football team. Having 
this responsibility does not mean, however, that of necessity he can—or 
should—handle all of these details himself, except perhaps in the smallest 
of schools. And if he were of such superhuman caliber as to be able to do 
all these things himself, he undoubtedly then would have the gift of under- 
standing which would make him see the advantage of involving others of 
his staff in any program directed at improvement of instruction. 

The principal has the responsibility for stimulating his teachers, for 
making them dissatisfied with mediocre performance, for helping them 
always to search for a better way to do something, for providing some 
means whereby they can secure the help they need. But in the large school, 
he will find necessity for delegating to others the actual details involved in 
some of his broad sweep of responsibilities. Among the responsibilities he 
delegates may well be some aspects of the program for continuous cur- 
riculum development. 

This delegation may be required because of the amount of work in- 
volved. It may be necessary also because the wise principal will attempt to 
assign to himself and to those others who assist him in administration the 


* Assistant Superintendent, in Charge of Secondary Education, San Francisco city 
schools. 
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particular tasks which each is best fitted to perform. He adjusts his ad- 
ministrative organization to the personnel available, rather than forcing 
individuals into a preconceived pattern of administrative organization. 

Thus, the principal who himself has risen through the counseling ranks 
may find that he can best serve his school by continuing to direct actively 
the counseling program and pupil personnel services while freeing an ad- 
ministrative assistant to work with teacher committees attempting to im- 
prove instruction in, for example, writing. All of the time, however, the 
principal still retains the primary responsibility for the curriculum and 
allows himself no lessening of interest or leadership just because he is 
working with his teachers in this area through an assistant. 

In the Secondary Division of the San Francisco Public Schools, we 
have given serious thought to getting the needed help to the classroom 
teacher. We subscribe to the belief that curriculum work to be effective 
must have its roots in the individual school. We expect the principal to 
take the leadership for this work. We oppose the point of view which 
argues that curriculum should be established by directive—either for the 
entire city or for an entire school. We believe in attempting to secure the 
best teaching staff possible and in expecting it to plan for each class and 
for each individual student. We believe that curriculum materials must be 
produced by teachers and developed by them through use in the classroom. 

In order to avoid anarchy, under this sort of arrangement, certain re- 
sponsibilities for organization are allocated on a city-wide basis. The 
central office administration stimulates interest. It provides the means for 
translating this interest into improvement by providing facilities for work- 
ing sessions where teachers can come (with principals, if we really mean 
that principals have the responsibility for curricular leadership) to work 
together on improving instruction. We must help our teachers find what 
is being done elsewhere in the area of their curricular interest. We must 
help them acquire the needed perspective. We must furnish them with 
resource help. We must prepare at least some among them to assume 
leadership in the curriculum field. We must help them see the interrelation- 
ship between all areas of the curriculum. We must help them to an under- 
standing of how to gauge the success of their efforts at curriculum im- 
provement. 

At one time or another, we in San Francisco have tried most of the 
more common organizational devices for helping with the improvement 
of instruction. We have had a strong central office supervisory staff— 
although at the moment we have only the barest minimum number of 
supervisors, In the senior high schools, we have used heads of depart- 
ments to assume certain responsibilities for the instructional program. We 
have even gone so far as to appoint these heads of departments on a per- 
manent basis and to give them life tenure by city charter. Heads of de- 
partments in San Francisco teach one period less daily than do other teach- 
ers and receive $414 over and above the salary to which they are entitled 
as teachers. In the junior high schools, we have used rotating department 
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chairmen, who have no official status and who are given no time allowance 
and no salary differential for their service. We have gone from the extreme 
of having a central office curriculum section which devoted its services to 
writing formal courses of study to the opposite extreme of having no one 
in the central office to take responsibility for curriculum work, leaving 
everything to the individual schools. 

During recent years, our principals, assistant principals, and heads of 
departments all have interested themselves in how best to accomplish cur- 
ricular improvement. 

Department heads have analyzed the duties they must perform, have 
consulted with department heads in other cities to learn how they are work- 
ing, and have made suggestions as to how they can be aided to do the impor- 
tant professional task which has been assigned to them. Assistant princi- 
pals have made detailed surveys of their own activities and have attempted 
to find some relief from the multitude of routine tasks which must be at- 
tended to by someone but which keep the assistant principal from playing 
an important role in the program of curriculum development. 

Out of this study has grown a plan for using within a school certain of 
its teachers to give at least half of their time to leadership in the improve- 
ment of instruction. These teachers are called curriculum assistants. 

The formula which determines the number of teachers we can assign 
to each school makes possible the development of such positions. For each 
25 periods of classroom instruction, it authorizes the assigning to each 
junior and senior high school of one additional period of time for instruc- 
tional leadership. It provides that this nonteaching time can be assigned 
on a departmental basis or according to a combination of departments. 

Under this plan, we have been free to develop in each school the type 
of curriculum assistance which is needed and wanted by that school. There 
has been no formalization of pattern, and no school has been expected to 
develop in this direction contrary to its wishes. On those occasions when 
the use of curriculum assistants has not proved satisfactory in a particular 
school, it has been abandoned. 

The most common form of organization, in junior high schools, has 
been to have two curriculum assistants, each devoting half time to this 
work and half time to teaching. In senior high schools, regularly appointed 
department heads have been given on many occasions an additional two 
peridds (each head, by virtue of his appointment, being entitled to one 
period for work in his own department), this making him a half-time 
curriculum assistant and a half-time teacher. These are the most customary 
forms of organization, although in specific schools the time assigned for 
curriculum assistance may vary from one or two periods to five or six— 
six being interpreted as a full-time assistant. 

These curriculum assistants are appointed to work as the personal rep- 
resentatives of the principal. They can function effectively only if he is 
enthusiastic about their purposes and in sympathy with what they are 
doing. They serve as his right arm in the improvement of instruction, 
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just as do counselors in the improvement of guidance, or the deans in 
matters of discipline. 
Specifically, the curriculum assistant system operates about as follows: 


The nature of the individual assignment of these assistants within the 
school varies, according to ‘the personnel available and the nature of the 
school’s organization. In terms of their own teaching programs, the two 
assistants may share between them the responsibility for a full-time load 
of classes, one handling the work on certain days or during certain parts of 
the semester while the other is alternating at curriculum work. Sometimes 
one is assigned for the morning, and the other for the afternoon; or one 
may take a curriculum assignment for the first two and a half days of the 
week and a full teaching program for the latter part of the week. 

Sometimes two assistants will divide the work between them on the 
basis of their own curricular background. To make this possible, we or- 
dinarily try to get a variety of preparation and background. Thus, we 
are likely to pair off an English-social studies person with a mathematics- 
science teacher or with an industrial arts man. Usually we attempt to have 
one man and one woman share the work in a school. 


Let it not be suggested that all teachers or all administrators in San 
Francisco are sold on the direction in which most of the schools are going. 
There is a genuine feeling in some quarters that the use of curriculum 
assistants will jeopardize the status and importance of the department head, 
and in other quarters there is an honest feeling on the part of some ad- 


ministrators that they do not need or want a middleman between them 
and their faculty members. 

Many of us feel, however, that our schools already have progressed far 
under our curriculum assistant plan and believe that this arrangement offers 
greater promise for the improvement of instruction than any plan thus far. 
Above all, it guarantees that each school’s faculty will be part of city-wide 
developments and that there will be the smallest gap possible between the 
individual teacher and a continuing program of curriculum development. 

It guarantees that as curricular adaptations are made they will not have 
been in vain, for in each school concerned someone is responsible for trans- 
lating new thinking into improved teaching in the individual classroom. 

Those who serve as curriculum assistants have accepted an ardous task, 
one which keeps them working for and with teachers during all their free 
time in school, in in-service groups after school, and in curriculum study 
during nights and vacation periods. To have this group of dedicated teach- 
ers scattered throughout our schools insures a leavening force for the en- 
tire system, but what of the curriculum assistants themselves? Those in 
the junior high schools do not even have the status or pay for being de- 
partment heads. What do these people get out of this service that justifies 
the hard work they devote to the job? 

The mere fact that they are devoted, of course, probably gives us the 
best answer as to why curriculum assistants find their jobs attractive. More 
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than this, however, these people are receiving unexcelled experience in and 
training for administrative work. 

At the same time the whole system is gaining by having this training 
school for administrators. Not only do we thus have a proving ground for 
potential administrators, but also we are developing as administrators men 
and women who believe in and understand instruction and curriculum. 
The whole climate of a school system can improve when administrators are 
selected because of successful background in curriculum—rather than be- 
cause they were successful band directors, or coaches, or social chairmen. 

When administrators have gone through an apprenticeship in curricu- 
lum or in guidance, we can then look forward to more adequate realization 
of the purposes of education for all youth. 
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Use of Curriculum Assistants by Principals 


for Improving Instruction 
By MORRIS WILLIAMS* 


San Francisco junior and senior high schools range in size of faculty 
from 24 to 110 teachers. The principal in each school is responsible for 
the efficient conduct of the school, and traditionally has had one or two 
assistant principals, a head counselor, and several department heads to 
assist him. 

Theoretically one would assume that the improvement of instruction 
would occupy most of the working time of the administrative group named 
above. In practice, however, the vital routine of day-to-day management 
occupies almost the full attention of principal and assistants, with little or 
no time left over for sustained reflection and direct action on the problems 
of classroom instruction. Thus, instead of having a gentle spiral of im- 
provement in the instructional activities of the school, we tend to find rather 
a steady horizontal line of repetition in the maintenance of the classroom 
environment and activities. 

To be specific, let us imagine a common situation in many secondary 
schools. A cluster of two or three teachers gathered at lunch in the cafe- 
teria or standing together in the hall before classes begin, discuss a prob- 
lem of common interest. Conversation flows easily and ideas are advanced 
and elaborated upon until someone say, “That’s a great idea. Let’s do 
something about it!’ Then the bell rings! The teachers go off to as- 
signed duties and the “great idea” has no one to tend it. 

What is needed, of course, is someone whose specific assignment it is 
to nourish and develop ideas for the improvement of instruction—ideas 
tentatively broached at lunch, or proposals advanced in faculty meeting, 
or direct suggestions of the principal. 

To this end curriculum assistants are now to be found in fourteen 
secondary schools in San Francisco. 


Wuat Tuey Do 


A committee of six of our curriculum assistants and two principals 
has prepared a report to serve as a general description of the activities 
generally carried on by curriculum assistants. That report serves as the 
basis for much that follows. 

Working under the direction of the principal, curriculum assistants 
have as their major function the improvement of instruction through work 
with teachers. In this regard, they may perform such tasks as the fol- 
lowing : 


* Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, San Francisco city schools. 
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1. Encourage the formation of curriculum committees and small study 
groups 

A typical example of how curriculum assistants help individual school 
administration in this regard is to be found in one of our largest high 
schools. 

The curriculum assistant became aware of the fact that the science de- 
partment had a problem with students of low ability in the science course 
required for graduation. 

Sitting in with the science department staff, the curriculum assistant 
saw that one of the difficulties was related to reading disabilities of the 
students. This meeting led to co-operation between the science and English 
departments. 

More than a year of interdepartmental committee work, finally involv- 
ing the social studies and mathematics departments, led to a better ap- 
proach to teaching the course, better materials of instruction, and a real 
feeling of accomplishment on the part of the cross-sectional committee in 
the school. 


2. Orient student teachers, day-to-day substitutes, long term substitutes, 
and teachers new to the school 


In several schools the curriculum assistants do not have homerooms or 
first period classes and are able to meet substitutes, show them to their 
rooms, and introduce them to the classes. We have found that these schools 
have no trouble in finding willing substitutes to help them during the “flu” 
season. 


3. Work with probationary teachers to acquaint them with standards and 
procedures of the school 


Curriculum assistants have been used by several principals to assume 
direct responsibility for the induction of new teachers into the faculty. In 
one school curriculum assistants arranged with the principal to have all 
probationary teachers assigned the same period in the day for preparation 
and conference. This made it possible to have conferences and group meet- 
ings whenever they were needed to make long-range plans for the semester’s 
work, to go over lesson plans, to order and prepare materials and supplies, 
and to discuss classroom managment informally and before crises in disci- 
pline arose. The assistant principal in one of these schools said, “We seem 
to be getting better new teachers this year. They face their problems more 
realistically and haven’t plagued my office with minor behavior problems.” 


4. Keep the faculty informed of new materials, ideas, and methods in 
curriculum 


This is where curriculum assistants are able to use the time assigned 
them to work closely with the librarian and the audio-visual co-ordinator 
to see that new materials are used to best advantage and that when teaching 
problems arise, adequate materials are located and made available. The 
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special service branches of the whole school system can be combed by the 
curriculum assistants for resources and helps when a teacher in the school 
is trying to develop a new approach to a persistent problem. Sometimes 
the curriculum assistant will take over classes while the regular teacher 
spends a day visiting and interviewing in search of help on the problem. 


5. Develop and arrange relevant field trips and make suggestions to the 
teachers for preparation and follow-up instruction 


One large utility company in the area was interested in making avail- 
able visits to its plants, but it feared that junior high school youngsters 
were too young to profit from the experience and might also be an accident 
hazard on company property. The curriculum assistant in one junior high 
school developed a plan for trying one visit as a test. A class in algebra 
was to be taken to the meter shop of the utility company to have the en- 
gineers explain and demonstrate the importance of mathematics and the 
need for accuracy in industry. The curriculum assistant worked closely 
with company executives to secure agreement that the field trip would not 
be a “shotgun tour” but would be a genuine field trip pinpointed at the 
concept of how learning in the classroom will later become a basic tool in 
the operation of an industry. 

The success of this visit convinced all concerned that planned fields trips 
can be orderly and can contribute heavily to the motivation of classroom 
work. When field trips are co-operatively planned by curriculum assistants, 
teachers, and businessmen, the purposes and educational results emerge on 
a higher level. 


6. Act as liaison between curriculum workers in the central office and 
classroom teachers 


In a large school system, the problem of communication between the 
various segments is never completely solved, but curriculum assistants have 
helped materially. 

They meet once a month with central office curriculum workers to dis- 
cuss system-wide needs and projects and to relate these to specific school 
situations. As any curriculum project starts, the curriculum assistants 
from the schools and the central staff will discuss : 


Who is best qualified to work on this ? 

What form should the report take ? 

What resources have we to begin with? 

Who will try out the material as we develop it ? 
What variations are needed in the different schools ? 


This same group may, in the monthly conference period or through 
individual visits, talk over: 


Who has a good class in remedial reading where one of our teachers 
can visit ? 
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Who will try to develop a teaching unit on alcohol for us to include in 
our guide? 

Who will lend graph paper and scissors to this newly-opened junior 
high school that has exhausted its budget for the moment? 

What are other schools doing about their instructional supplies budget ? 


Two curriculum assistants from one school summarized their activi- 
ties for the year in words that might well close this statement. 


“The principal of the school thinks of the curriculum assistants as 
people who can help him study school situations in order to put across 
his program of action. He, of course, is the leader who ultimately de- 
termines school policy; but in order that his decisions may be based 
upon a wide knowledge of all facets of the school, he calls upon the 
curriculum assistants to help him and his assistant principals in a care- 
ful study of many problems. Our school is so large and so complex 
that it is impossible for one person to have intimate knowledge of 
everything going on within it; the principal therefore assigns the cur- 
riculum assistants to help out in areas which may need special emphasis. 
Just exactly what these areas may be will depend to some extent upon 
the personalities and special talents of the people involved in the pro- 
gram, as well as upon the special problems peculiar to the school.” 





CREATIVE PERIODS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The first creative period in public education extended from about 1830 to 1860. This 
period saw the establishment of the common school system. Like the present, this period 
was also marked by educational controversy because, says the Commission, “creativity and 
controversy are inseparable.” 

The second creative period—the high school era—began in the 1890’s. This was a time 
of debate over whether secondary schools should train a highly selected group in certain 
approved subjects or seek to prepare American youth for citizenship. The broader approach 
won. 

Now, new important decisions are being made regarding the future of public education 
in this third creative period. Here are some of the things the future citizen will have to 
know: 

The fundamentals of knowledge. 

A wide range of factual information. 

Social know-how of living, including attitudes and skills in teamwork, initiative, 
honesty, personal hygiene, and ability to live with mass media and advertising pressures. 

Mechanical know-how of living, including driving of motor cars and handling of 
all the machines and tools on which society is materially dependent. 

Practice of citizenship, including the making of decisions on complex national and 
international questions. 


The report points out one additional responsibility which schools have today—develop 
the gifted, train leaders and to maintain moral values. 


—From Educational Policies Commission Report 
Public Education and the Future of America 











Organization for the Improvement of 
Instruction in a Denver School 


By MARY NEEL SMITH* 


The necessity of greatly increasing the size of the teaching corps to 
meet the needs of a rapidly and ever-growing pupil population and the 
frequent turn-over among teachers with the resultant problems of orien- 
tation of many new teachers have forced school systems to evaluate their 
ways of attempting to insure unity and continuity in curriculum develop- 
ments and instructional improvement. 

Staff for improving instruction can be added in two ways. The central 
supervisory staff can be proportionately increased, or a decentralized, local 
supervisory plan for on-going instructional improvement can be developed. 
A decision to attempt to solve many of the problems of instruction through 
a local supervisory program, led to the formal establishment of the position 
of co-ordinator of instruction in the Denver Public Schools after several 
years of experimentation with teacher-co-ordinators. 

Each secondary school in Denver now has its own co-ordinator of 
instruction ; each co-ordinator in the elementary schools serves the faculties 
of several buildings. The superintendent of instruction in commenting 
upon the establishment of the position pointed out that the building co- 
ordinator of instruction was to have responsibility for instructional im- 
provement in the administrative unit to which the co-ordinator was as- 
signed. 

The annual calendar of the Denver Public Schools provides four and 
one-half days each year for in-service education, curriculum development 
and instructional planning at the local school building, the three and one- 
half days after Labor Day and the last day of the first semester. Pupils 
are not in school on these days. During the remainder of the year most of 
the curriculum work and instructional planning is done “on school time.” 
Teachers relieve each other for meetings, or regular substitute teachers are 
provided. 

The program for instructional improvement described here is based 
upon the work of the co-ordinator of instruction in one junior high school, 
the faculty of which numbers 37, the student body, 830. With the ex- 
ception of deviations caused by numerical differences in personnel, both 
teacher and pupil, the program in each junior is essentially the same. 

The program described herein is based upon the following assumptions : 


1. Leadership’ for curriculum development and instructional im- 
* Co-ordinator of Instruction, Gove Junior High School, Denver, Colorado. 


1 See Corey, MacKenzie, and Associates, Jnstructional Leadership, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College Columbia, 1954, for a detailed report of the leadership, study en- 
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provement must provide ways and means for releasing the vast 

resources residing within classroom teachers. 

Instructional improvement is most likely to be effected if class- 

room teachers are involved in task identification and decision- 

making in the area. 

3. People will work to solve problems that are meaningful to them. 
To assist in the identification of such problems is a task for 
instructional leadership. 

4. There are many ways to work with teachers to improve instruc- 
tion. Individual differences exist among teachers as well as 
among children. 

5. Parents are resources to be used in efforts to develop curriculum 
and improve instruction. School systems have tended to over- 
look the wealth of their potential contributions. 

6. For co-operative efforts to improve instruction there must be 
favorable climate, freedom to experiment, and assistance readily 
available. 


to 


An organizational framework makes possible action based upon these 
assumptions. In this framework the co-ordinator of instruction holds a 
key position. For work with faculty committees within the school the co- 
ordinator has the opportunity to make a unique contribution to the im- 
provement of instruction because she is thoroughly familiar with the com- 
munity and all of the activities of the school, is a member of Board of 
Managers for the local P.T.A. and of the administrative staff of the build- 
ing, and is readily available for conferences with parents and teachers. 
Channels for work with faculty groups within the building are the Building 
Committee on Instruction, departmental groups, the total faculty group, 
short-term study and work committees, and grade planning groups. The 
co-ordinator’s work with groups outside the building is largely in the areas 
of articulation, communication, liaison, and instrumental planning on a 
city-wide basis. Channels for work of this kind are the East District Artic- 
ulation Committee, the Junior High School Committee on Instruction, the 
Junior High Co-ordinator Group, K-12 committees and parent groups. 


GROUPS WITHIN THE LOCAL BUILDING 


The Building Committee on Instruction, composed of representatives 
selected by each department in the school, considers general problems of 
curriculum and instruction identified by the committee itself, the total 
faculty, the Junior High School Committee on Instruction, city-wide cur- 
riculum committees or the staff of the Department of Instruction. This 
committee plans for the solution of such problems or delegates the task to 
a faculty subcommittee or to an individual. The co-ordinator always serves 
as chairman of the committee; the principal is a member. During the cur- 


gaged in co-operatively by the Denver Public Schools and the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Colurmbia. 
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rent school year the committee has dealt with problems of launching the 
K-12 Social Studies Guide, the five points of emphasis for imstructional 
improvement outlined by the superintendent for the city as a whole, home- 
work, teacher-made tests, and co-ordination of test schedules. Meetings 
are held as needs arise. 

Departmental groups work on specific subject-matter problems. Each 
group has its own chairman who also serves as the group’s representative 
to the city-wide curriculum committee for the particular subject. The co- 
ordinator is a member of each departmental group and serves primarily 
to facilitate the work of the group. The tasks most frequently engaged in 
by departmental committees relate to scope and sequence, of units, tech- 
niques for instruction, materials, and strengths and weaknesses of instruc- 
tion as revealed by several kinds of evidence. At the last meeting of 
teachers of the English department, the chairman as representative to the 
city-wide English curriculum committee, presented ideas for improving 
instruction in vocabulary-building, word study, and spelling which came 
from the city-wide committee. 

Occasionally the faculty as a whole will be involved in the solution of 
instructional problems or the implementation of curriculum programs. Any 
new instructional guide or publication of the Department of Instruction is 
presented to the entire faculty as are also city-wide and building test results. 

When the problems thus presented are of such over-all nature that 
specific action for solution must be taken by the whole faculty, small faculty 
discussion-study groups may be constituted to make detailed study and 
recommend action. One problem dealt with in this way* was that of main- 
taining strengths and removing weaknesses in instruction as indicated by 
the results of the city-wide status tests. The discussion groups involved 
every member of the faculty. They were held during the planning or “free” 
period of each teacher, i.e. all teachers with no class assignment the first 
period would become members of Discussion Group I, those free second 
period belonged to Discussion Group II, ete. Such an arrangement makes 
possible a meeting of the minds of teachers representing a variety of sub- 
ject-matter areas. Findings and proposals for action from each discussion 
group were presented and acted upon at general faculty meetings. 

Grade planning meetings® by subject-matter areas have been especially 
fruitful in dealing with details of instruction. In such meetings all teachers 
of one subject-matter area within one grade level meet with the co-ordi- 
nator. Frequently resource persons from the Department of Instruction 
are used in such meetings. Seventh grade mathematics teachers at the 
beginning of this year faced problems related to those pupils in their 
classes who achieved far below expectancy. A series of meetings to analyze 
the results of the California Achievement Test in Arithmetic, to plan for 

2 A detailed report of a way of solving this problem will appear in an article scheduled 
for publication in a spring 1955 issue of the NEA Journal. 

® For an action research study on the co-ordinator’s role in a grade level planning 


group, see Smith, Mary Neel, “Action Research to Improve Planning Meetings,” The 
School Review, Vol. 60, pp. 142-50, March 1952. 
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diagnostic tests, remedial instruction, and retesting were held. A super- 
visor from the Department of Instruction served as a special consultant 
in this undertaking. 

Of the several effective ways of working for instructional improve- 
ment the conference between the individual teacher and the co-ordinator 
is perhaps the most satisfactory in meeting individual needs. Regular 
weekly conferences with teachers new to the building are scheduled by the 
co-ordinator. Conferences with other teachers are held at the request of 
the teachers. Occasionally the principal suggests that a teacher arrange 
for a conference with the co-ordinator for help on a particular instructional 
problem. 

Frequently as a result of planning with an individual teacher, the co- 
ordinator is invited to visit the classroom to see how the plans work out. 
Such a visit is for the exclusive purpose of observing teaching which was 
co-operatively planned by the co-ordinator and the teacher. On the basis 
of such observation next steps can be planned. The co-ordinator does not 
visit a classroom without an invitation from a teacher concerned. Her 
visits are not to be confused with those of the principal who is responsible 
for rating the teacher. 


GROUPS OUTSIDE THE BUILDING 


Meetings of school personnel from a geographic district are held for 
purposes of articulation. Arrangements for such meetings are usually 
made by co-ordinators or the steering committee of the District Articula- 


tion Committee. Involved in such meetings might be the Latin teachers 
of the senior high school and the three contributing junior high schools, or 
the seventh grade mathematics teachers of the junior high school and the 
fifth grade arithmetic teachers of the seven contributing elementary schools. 
A special project in the junior high school to meet the needs of children 
gifted in mathematics has been underway for the past two years. Planning, 
sharing, and evaluating aspects of this project have been the work of a 
committee composed of elementary, junior, and senior high school teachers 
in the East Articulation District. The elementary teachers were especially 
helpful in assisting in the identification of children for the project; the 
senior high school teachers, thoroughly familiar with the project, are 
planning a follow-up when these pupils reach the tenth grade. 

The principal, co-ordinator, and teacher representative of each junior 
high school together with supervisors from the Department of Instruction 
comprise the membership of the Junior High School Committee on In- 
struction. Charting, directing, and implementing the junior high school 
program of instruction on a city-wide basis are the chief functions of this 
committee. 

Regular half-day meetings are scheduled four times a year. Additional 
meetings may be held. Work-study subcommittees in the area of instruc- 
tion are constituted by this committee and make recommendations to it. 

The junior high school co-ordinators meet regularly as a group to 
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consider mutual problems in the area of their responsibility, to channel 
announcements, reports, and general information from the central super- 
visory staff, and to serve as the steering committee for the Junior High 
School Committee on Instruction. Some representative of the junior high 
school co-ordinators’ group serves on each K-12 (kindergarten through 
twelfth grade) curriculum committee. K-12 committees have recently 
completed guides in mathematics, English, and social studies. 

Work with parent groups affords an unusual opportunity for becoming 
aware of parent concerns about curriculum and instruction, for interpret- 
ing philosophy aud practices, and for co-operatively planning some aspects 
of instructional improvement. In the junior high school on which this 
report is based, the co-ordinator carries the major responsibility for parent- 
teacher discussion groups* and serves as a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the local P.T.A. and of the county as well as Parent Education 
Chairman for the Denver County P.T.A. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Much is required of the leaders in a framework for curriculum de- 
velopment and instructional improvement which is based upon the principle 
of the involvement of many people. There must be basic knowledge and 
understanding in the areas of curriculum and instruction; there must be 
training and skills in the area of group dynamics; and there must be con- 
viction that the solving of instructional problems through group discus- 
sion, group decision, and co-operative group action is more effective in 


terms of results in the classroom than any dictated method of solution. 


4 For details of the co-ordinator’s responsibility and work in this area, see Smith, Mary 
Neel, “Making Parent Discussion Groups More Effective,” The School Review, Vol. LX, 
No. 6, Sept. 1952, pp. 331-37. 

Smith, Mary Neel, Action Research to Improve Parent-Teacher Discussion Groups, 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Denver, 1952. 
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